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If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow Me.” Luke 9: 23. 
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In the life of every individual there comes a time when he 
is convicted of sin, that is, when he feels himself a sinner. 

















CHAPTER 1 


Conviction of Sin 


I X THE life of every individual there comes a time when 
he is convicted of sin, that is, when he feels himself a 
sinner. This conviction may come to him while he is listen¬ 
ing to a sermon; it may come to him as he is quietly reading; 
it may come to him through the word of some friend or 
even an enemy; it may come to him as he is sitting alone 
some evening; it may come to him while at work in field, in 
shop, or office; it may come to him as he is lying upon his 
bed of sickness; it may come to him as he is facing death in 
an accident; it may come to him as he is reviewing his life— 
but in whatever way it comes, it is a call from God to repent 
and turn from evil. It comes as a fulfillment of Christ’s 
promise to send the Holy Spirit, who when He comes “will 
reprove the world of sin,” or as the American Standard 
Version has it, “will convict the world in respect of sin.” 
John 16: 8. 

When, therefore, the arrow of conviction strikes a man, it 
is evidence that God is calling him. It is a direct appeal 
from the throne of God to a lost sinner, convicting him of 
sin that he may turn from it and turn to the Lord. It is a 
personal entreaty sent through the Holy Spirit to that par¬ 
ticular soul, and hard as the conviction may seem, it is a 
message of love from the Father of love, and sent in love. 
The message is so timed as to be most effective, and when 
circumstances are such that the heart is in a receptive mood. 
If the man does not wilfully resist the call, if he listens to the 
still small voice that urges him on to give himself to God and 
repent, if he follows the promptings of conscience, he will 
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yield. God brings every power of persuasion to bear on 
him, and makes it hard for him to resist. The Lord will not 
compel a man, but He will do all that can be done to cause 
him to turn. If the man finally is lost, it is by his own de¬ 
cision. God will be able truthfully to say, “What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
in it?” Isaiah 5: 4. And the answer will be that no more 
could have been done. 

It should fill every soul with amazement when he realizes 
that he has been the object of God’s solicitude. A poor lost 
sinner, not one of the earth’s mighty, but just an ordinary 
man, and God sends a personal message to him! Yes, He 
sends the Holy Spirit, His messenger, to a lowly person in a 
modest home, and invites him to come to the feast prepared 
for him. What condescension! How can we ever fully ap¬ 
preciate or comprehend the height and the depth of such 
love that passes all knowledge. And all God asks in return is 
that we accept the proffered invitation and put on the 
wedding garment which He has provided. 

It is not pleasing to the carnal heart to have sin pointed 
out, and when the Spirit comes to do its appointed work 
the devil stands ready to oppose Him. But Satan can do 
nothing except as the soul under conviction permits him. 
Too often, however, the evil one succeeds in his efforts to 
win the man over to his side, and the Holy Spirit reluc¬ 
tantly withdraws. The warning, “Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God,” was written with such a situation in mind. 
Ephesians 4: 30. When the Holy Spirit is thus rebuffed, it 
is a most serious matter. It may lead to the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which is the one sin that cannot be forgiven 
either in this world or the world to come. This sin we shall 
discuss later. 

There are other dangers, however, of which we should 
beware, and which may cause the loss of souls. We would 
name as the most common among them, that of neglect. 
The writer of Hebrews asks, “How shall we escape, if we 
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neglect so great salvation?” Hebrews 2: 3. This is a very 
pertinent question, and the language is such that it requires 
the answer that we will not escape if we neglect. 

For everyone who rejects salvation there are ten who 
neglect it. In fact, there are not many who reject outright 
God's proffered help. Their conscience is on God’s side; 
they know what they ought to do, but they wait, they delay, 
they neglect. With Felix they say, “Go thy way for this 
time; when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” 
Acts 24: 25. This man did not dismiss God’s messenger 
absolutely. What he said was, “Go thy way for this time” 
He did not wholly reject; but he did neglect the present 
opportunity—and in his case it resulted in final loss. 

It is never safe to put off the day of salvation. Many do 
this, and before they think, it is too late. In anguish they 
cry out, “The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved.” Jeremiah 8: 20. 

We cannot urge too much the danger of delay. To 
neglect, to delay decision, is one of Satan’s masterpieces. 
He succeeds in causing many to reject forthwith God’s offer 
of mercy, but he is far more successful in causing men to 
put off the day of salvation. The best time to do God’s 
will is now, not tomorrow. Again and again the Lord 
stresses the need of doing His will today. “To day if ye 
will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” Hebrews 4:7. 
“As the Holy Ghost saith, To day if ye will hear His voice.” 
Hebrews 3: 7. “Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation.” 2 Corinthians 6: 2. 

These statements apply to such as are being called of God 
to give their hearts to Him for the first time. But the prin¬ 
ciple is applicable to all. A man may have been a Christian 
many years, when suddenly his attention is called to some 
new truth that he has never seen before, but which calls for 
action; or the Spirit impresses him to be liberal in a certain 
cause, or calls to his mind that there are certain things that 
he did years ago which he has never confessed or made 
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right. There must be no hesitation in such matters. God 
demands promptness. Let all Christians, young and old, 
beware lest we neglect so great salvation. 

There is another danger that rivals closely that of neg¬ 
lect; namely, that of giving intellectual assent without 
making personal application of the warning or message pre¬ 
sented. Perhaps this can best be illustrated by David’s 
reaction to the prophet’s story of the rich man who had 
taken the only lamb of his poor neighbor, while he himself 
“had exceeding many flocks and herds.” When David 
heard what had been done, his “anger was greatly kindled 
against the man; and he said to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, 
the man that hath done this thing shall surely die.” 2 Samuel 
12 : 1 - 6 . 

David had a sense of right and justice. He condemned 
the rich man for taking the poor man’s lamb, and meted out 
for him the extreme penalty. But it was not until the 
prophet said, “Thou art the man,” that David made any 
personal application of the story. Then he found that he 
had condemned himself. 

Every preacher of experience has found parallel cases in 
his own ministry. He may be aiming at some sin in the 
church, speaking plainly of the need of repentance and 
reform, and gain the assent of all as to the rightness of his 
position. Some prominent member, one of the chief offen¬ 
ders, one whom the pastor had specially hoped would be 
affected by the sermon, will congratulate the minister on his 
courageous stand, deplore the prevalence of the evil which 
he has portrayed, and express the hope that the trans¬ 
gressors will take heed to the good words spoken and cease 
their evil work. The minister goes home discouraged. He 
feels that he has accomplished nothing. 

This man, like Paul’s representative man in the Epistle 
to the Romans, approves “the things that are more excel¬ 
lent,” is “confident that” he is “a guide of the blind” and 
“an instructor of the foolish,” yet he is guilty of all the sins 
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that he condemns. Romans 2: 17-23. But despite all this, 
he approves “the things that are more excellent,” is in favor 
of reform, and makes his boast in God. 

It is the work of the Holy Spirit to bring home to the indi¬ 
vidual the fact that he is the man. And right here is where 
the work of conversion begins. In a general way most men 
approve what is right and condemn what is wrong. Even 
the most licentious and corrupt criminals have notions of 
purity and honesty, and hidden somewhere in them is a 
little spark of goodness and right which the Spirit seeks out 
and uses in His pleadings. And so we have cases on record 
where hardened criminals in all good conscience turn to 
God and are accepted. True, not often do men who have 
spent their years in sin truly repent. But it has been done 
enough times to show that God is mighty, even in such cases, 
if the man will co-operate with Him. 

True repentance manifests itself in a genuine sorrow for 
sin. We say “genuine,” for there is another kind of sorrow 
not approved of God. Of this we shall speak. 

In his letter to the Corinthians, Paul said some rather 
sharp things; for the church countenanced conditions that 
were a reproach to Christianity. The apostle’s letter had 
effect. It made them sorry, the very thing he had in mind 
to accomplish. Says Paul: “Though I made you sorry with 
a letter, I do not repent.” And then he adds reflectively, 
“Though I did repent.” 2 Corinthians 7: 9. He knew that 
the letter he had sent would make them feel bad, and he 
almost repented that he had written it. But “now I re¬ 
joice,” he said, “not that ye were made sorry, but that ye 
sorrowed to repentance: for ye were made sorry after a godly 
manner.” Verse 9. Then he states the principle: “For 
godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be re¬ 
pented of: but the sorrow of the world worketh death.” 
Verse 10. 

The sorrow of the world which “worketh death” is 
mostly a sorrow over the fact that the sin has become 
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known, rather than sorrow for having committed the sin. 
Such sorrow manifests itself only after there has been ex¬ 
posure of the sin. When the results are seen to be a disgrace 
to the person himself, as well as to the family, there is a 
sorrow exhibited which concerns itself mostly with the 
results of the exposure, and generally terminates in hatred 
for the persons who have been instrumental in bringing the 
thing to light. The transgressor finds fault with the way 
the exposure was brought about, considers himself a 
martyr, and believes that if the case had been handled 
differently he could have escaped some of the consequences 
he must now endure. The suffering that comes to his loved 
ones as a result of his wrong-doing he blames on the one 
who exposed the sin. 

The fact that he ought to have thought of the conse¬ 
quences of his transgression before he committed himself to 
his evil course does not seem to occur to him. He may ad¬ 
mit that he should not have done what he did; but to his 
mind the matter has been greatly magnified; he is not evil 
at heart; he is being mistreated by the brethren, who lack 
Christian charity. He begins to pity himself and hate those 
who have done all possible to save him. And there are 
always those who are ready to sympathize with him. 

Few, indeed, are the cases where thankfulness is mani¬ 
fested for any leniency shown. Such is the sorrow of the 
world. It is a sorrow for being caught, for the suffering 
which comes from, and because of, sin, rather than for the 
committing of the sin. 

Godly sorrow is of a different sort. It leads to repentance 
and to love even for his accusers. In such sorrow there is no 
shielding of one’s self, nor are there any excuses. The sor¬ 
rowing one takes full responsibility for his acts, and is willing 
to take his punishment. He is sorry that he has sinned, not 
merely sorry that he has been found out. All that matters 
to him is that he may make matters right with God and 
with men. 
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Note how Paul describes the results of godly sorrow: 
“For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
vea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what re¬ 
venge!” 2 Corinthians 7: 11. 

Godly sorrow for sin is the only safe reason and ground 
of forgiveness. The one who defends his transgression, who 
makes light of it or perhaps denies that he has transgressed, 
does not feel he has anything to be sorry for. Hence he sees 
no need of forgiveness, and does not ask for it. Such an one 
has cut himself off from the mercy of God. He is like the 
Pharisee who did not ask for forgiveness and did not receive 
it. He merely thanked God that he was not as other men, 
or as “this publican.” (Luke 18: 11.) 

Sorrow for sin, to be acceptable to God, must be deep and 
heartfelt. It is not to be confused with sorrow for self or 
sorrow for consequences. It must be accompanied with 
thankfulness to God and to those who saw the evil before it 
had time to become permanendy fastened upon the person 
who did wrong. Anything that savors of a lack of apprecia¬ 
tion for having the sins come to light, stamps the sorrow as 
not being genuine. Of such beware. 




“Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and in Thy sight,” 
said the repentant prodigal son upon his return home. 

(Luke 15 : 21 .) 













CHAPTER 2 


Confession 


T RUE sorrow for sin will lead to confession. It is of little 
use that one claims to be sorry for what he has done if 
he is unwilling to make the necessary confession. It may 
rightly be said that the nature of the confession is a measure 
of the sorrow for wrongdoing. The one who says he is sorry 
but is unwilling to confess his sin, is not sorry in the biblical 
sense. 

Confession is not an easy matter for the natural heart. It 
takes a measure of courage to admit wrong; it takes a meas¬ 
ure of humility to ask for forgiveness. For some it is harder 
than for others, but it is not easy for anyone. In some cases 
it takes a large measure of God’s grace. 

On the matter of confession the Bible is very clear. “If 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 1 John 1:9. 

This text begins with an “if;” that is, there is a condition 
attached to the promise. The promise is that our sins will be 
forgiven and that we will be cleansed from all unrighteous¬ 
ness; the condition is that we are to confess our sins. If we 
fulfill the condition, the promise is ours; for He that prom¬ 
ises is faithful. 

Confession of sin was required in the Old Testament times 
as well as in those of the New. In the time of Nehemiah, 
Israel “stood and confessed their sins, and the iniquities of 
their fathers. And they stood up in their place, and read in 
the book of the law of the Lord their God one fourth part of 
the day; and another fourth part they confessed, and wor¬ 
shipped the Lord their God.” Nehemiah 9: 2, 3. 
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Confession, to be acceptable, must not merely be a gen¬ 
eral confession. Even in the Old Testament it was re¬ 
quired that it be specific. “And it shall be, when he shall be 
guilty in one of these things, that he shall confess that he 
hath sinned in that thing ” Leviticus 5: 5. Note that it is 
“that thing ” that counts. David says: “I acknowledged my 
sin unto Thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, 
I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord; and Thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” Psalm 32: 5. Paul sums 
it up by saying: “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” Romans 10: 
9, 10. 

“He that covereth his sins shall not prosper: but whoso 
confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy.” Proverbs 
28: 13. Here the covering up of sins and the confessing of 
them are placed in contrast. To sin and not to confess is to 
cover up, to hide. Such as do this, God says, will not pros¬ 
per. But those who confess and forsake their sins shall 
obtain mercy. 

We are to confess our sins to God, and our faults to one 
another. “Confess your faults one to another, and pray one 
for another, that ye may be healed. The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” James 5: 16. 
Because there are so many varying opinions in regard to 
confession, it is worth while to consider this a little more in 
detail. 

We have noted already from 1 John 1: 9 that forgiveness 
is conditioned on confession, and that only as we confess our 
sins will we be forgiven and cleansed from all unrighteous¬ 
ness. When we sin against a brother, we sin primarily 
against God, for He considers that whatever is done to the 
least of the brethren is done to Him. “Verily I say unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
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these Mv brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” Matthew 
25: 40. 

W e are, therefore, first of all, to confess our sins to God 
and obtain His pardon. This, however, is not enough. We 
have sinned against our brother as well as against God. 
To our brother, also, we must confess. We are to go to him 
with heartfelt repentance for the wrong we have done, and 
he will forgive if he is a Christian. If he does not, we have 
done what we can and what we ought. Whatever his atti¬ 
tude, we are to do our part; and having done that, we are to 
rest our case with God. 

Some make the mistake of confessing their sins to those 
who have no right to know the secrets of their soul. Sins 
which have been publicly committed need to be as publicly 
confessed. The sins which are not generally known should 
be confessed only to those whom it concerns. No one is to 
bare his soul to any human being, except as that other 
person is a sharer in the sin or has been sinned against. 
Much wisdom is here needed, and much harm has been 
done by wrong procedure. 

There are some who feel a great urge to confess their sins 
to those who have no right to know anything concerning the 
matter. Few men or women have the wisdom to know how 
to receive and act upon such a confession. The very fact 
that they are willing to listen to confessions that do not con¬ 
cern them is often presumptive evidence that they are dis¬ 
qualified to give sound counsel. It is not pleasant to think 
that there are those in responsible position who are alto¬ 
gether too willing to hear that which no human ear should 
hear, and whose use of the confidences entrusted to them is 
open to question. 

We would not have any think that there are not times and 
circumstances when it might be proper to seek counsel on 
matters that seem too much for oneself to decide. But in all 
cases great caution should be exercised. It is not often that 
there is need for a third person to be injected into a case 
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where only two are concerned. Few have wisdom enough 
to be that third person. Ordinarily, let the third person 
be God. 

Some people are anxious to confess other people’s sins 
and to publish their faults. This work God has given no 
man to do. We have enough to do in confessing our own 
sins. In this matter a responsibility rests upon the ministry 
to teach the people correct Christian conduct. There is too 
much gossip, too much talking about that which is not 
edifying and which does not concern us. Christianity de¬ 
mands that we refuse to have any part in the circulation of 
falsehoods. Talebearers are not wanted among God’s 
people. 

In the Roman Catholic Church men and women are 
encouraged to tell the deepest secrets and needs of the soul 
to a man encompassed with infirmities like their own. There 
are those among the Protestant ministry who would like to 
establish such an institution in their own church, for they 
see certain values in a confessional. Among these values is 
the greatly enlarged influence which it would give the 
ministry. 

There is no doubt about the fact that the Roman Catholic 
clergy wield a great influence in their church. One great 
reason for this is the confessional. The priest stands in the 
place of God to the people; he forgives their sins, and to him 
they confide things that no human ear ought to hear. It 
cannot be denied that a priest who knows all the secrets of 
his congregation, who knows that which would break up 
homes should he reveal his knowledge, who knows of indis¬ 
cretions which would rock society were they published, 
occupies a position where he must be treated with respect. 
The people may trust him, they may know that he is under 
the most sacred obligation not to reveal their secrets; but 
the very fact that he knows all about them—that which even 
their most intimate friends do not suspect—makes it hard 
to deny him whatever he may ask. He wields an influence 
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greater than that of the Protestant minister. He has his 
congregation in the hollow of his hand. They almost 
worship him. He is almost as God to them. He is supposed 
to give or withhold blessings. His word is law to those 
under his control. 

As stated, there are some Protestants who see great possi¬ 
bilities in the confessional, and would like to establish it in 
their churches. But, apart from the unbiblical aspects of 
the question, is it wise for any man to be entrusted with such 
power? We believe not. It makes one man rule over others. 
It invests him with powers which God has reserved for 
Himself. As surely as Roman Catholic practices creep into 
the Protestant churches, these will lose their power and the 
history of past ages will be repeated. God demands that we 
confess our sins, but this confession is not to be made to a 
frail human being with the same infirmities that we have. 
We are to confess to God, and from Him we are to hear the 
words of forgiveness. To confess to man may bring forgive¬ 
ness from man. But we need more than that. We need to 
have the forgiveness of God. This we may have if we confess 
our sins to Him. 

We stated earlier in this chapter that confession is not 
always easy. It is usually hard to confess that we have been 
in the wrong. Some seem to think that it would lower their 
standing if they should admit that they have failed. But 
we all know that no man is always right. We all fail. We 
all make mistakes. Why is it that it is hard to admit that 
we are not perfect? Such an admission is good for the soul. 
It is simply admitting the truth. 

Some years ago we related the story of a cat being chased 
by a dog and taking refuge on top of a rather high telegraph 
pole. The cat was very uncomfortable, and gave vent to its 
feelings in no uncertain tones. Some children gathered and 
tried to coax it down, but to no avail. 

During the night the cat kept the neighborhood awake 
with its lament. The animal felt miserable. It also made 
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the neighborhood feel miserable. Why did the cat not come 
down from the pole? Why did it stay up there all night 
when food and comfort awaited it below? It was unneces¬ 
sarily making life miserable for itself and for others. 

When morning came, the neighborhood rallied its wis¬ 
dom and persuasiveness to get the cat to come down. But 
the creature stayed up on the pole. At last the fire depart¬ 
ment was called, long ladders were erected, and the cat 
was brought safely down to earth. 

Why all this commotion about a cat? The animal 
wanted to come down. It was having a miserable time. It 
was hungry, cold, uncomfortable, and a nuisance to the 
community. It had climbed up by itself, and it could come 
down by itself; but it did not do so. Why? For one simple 
reason: it had not learned to back down. 

Thus it is with some people. They are miserable them¬ 
selves, and make other people miserable; but they have 
never learned to back down. They have never learned to 
confess. They have never learned the important lesson of 
giving in. They hold tenaciously to their opinions, and they 
and others suffer in consequence. 

To learn to acknowledge wrong; to learn to admit error; 
to learn not foolishly to hold on to an untenable position; 
to learn to back down, gracefully or otherwise, is one of the 
important lessons of life. Yet many people are like the cat 
in the story; they hold on to a position once taken regardless 
of the fact that they know that they are making themselves 
ridiculous as well as miserable and a nuisance to the whole 
community. Yet they persist. The cat might be excused; it 
was only a cat, and it might be presumed that it did not 
have much sense. But some otherwise sensible people act 
iust as foolishly. Is there no way in which they might learn 
to back down so that they will not make it hard for them¬ 
selves and others? 

Christianity is the art of learning how to live. One im¬ 
portant lesson to learn is that we do not know all things, 
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that we are erring mortals, and that the best thing for us to 
do it' we find that we are mistaken is to make amends the 
best we can, acknowledge our wrong, ask those that we have 
wronged for forgiveness, and go on our way rejoicing. If 
w e do not confess our shortcomings, if we do wrong without 
any attempt to rectify the matter, we harm ourselves more 
than anybody else. We become opinionated, selfish, and 
unbearable. It is good for the soul to confess. It is good to 
acknowledge wrong. It is good for all of us to have to back 
down once in a while. It makes us humble and teachable. 

It is not an arbitrary decree of God that we are to confess. 
It is one of the laws of life. It is character building. With¬ 
out this trait woven into our lives we will be unfit for heaven. 
As we admit our own mistakes, as we ask for forgiveness, it 
tends to make us kinder to others. Other people make mis¬ 
takes, and so do we. As we acknowledge our mistakes, we 
make it easier for them to confess theirs. It is a most valu¬ 
able experience to confess. It subdues the soul, and makes it 
teachable. It fits us for communion with God and with His 
saints. 

Society recognizes that there are certain rules which good 
form demands that we follow. If a person accidentally 
jostles another, it is proper to express sorrow or ask pardon. 
It would be rude indeed to cause inconvenience to a person 
and ignore the incident without any attempt to make 
amends. The least a person can say is: “I am sorry.” 

If such expressions and such conduct are considered 
proper in the ordinary relations of life, is it not perfectly 
proper to express sorrow when in other lines we transgress 
the rules of right conduct? If men as a mere matter of form 
or of courtesy express regret and sorrow, should Christians 
omit these amenities in the weightier matters of life? Not 
that we for a moment would compare the superficial “I am 
sorry” with the demands God puts upon us. We are merely 
saying that men, even unregenerate men, have certain rules 
which in some respects resemble God’s demands, and that 
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we arc not to think that God is asking something unreason¬ 
able when he demands that we confess our wrongs, and 
attempt to make things right. 

We consider this matter of confession most important, for 
many fail to take this step out of fear of consequences, or 
because it may bring shame and disgrace upon them. Such 
should have in mind that the shame lies in committing the 
act, not in its confession. The only way in which the shame 
can be rectified, self-respect restored, and disgrace removed, 
is by honest and full confession. The world may condemn a 
man for having done wrong; but it will also honor and 
respect a man for making a clean breast of his transgression. 
However heinous a sin may be, the hiding of the sin makes it 
still worse. 

We would warn against incomplete confessions. By this 
we mean making a confession that docs not include all the 
factors involved, or that is in the nature of an excuse. A 
confession, to be satisfactory to cither God or man, must be 
wholehearted; there must be no attempt to color it, excuse 
it, or throw the blame on others or on circumstances. There 
may indeed be extenuating circumstances, but the trans¬ 
gressor is not the one to urge them. If it is to be done, let 
others find it out and report them. 

There are times when more than one person is involved 
in a sin. At such times wisdom is needed so that the other 
will not be forced into a position where he must admit 
guilt because of a confession not his, and while as yet he is 
unready to confess for himself. 

We have in mind a case where a man confessed unlawful 
association with a married woman. His confession included 
the name of the woman and the circumstances. The 
woman’s husband knew nothing of the affair, but through 
the confession he found out. The outcome was not good. 
We doubted at that time—and we doubt now—the wisdom 
of including the other person’s name in the confession. In 
this case the woman should have been permitted to make 
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her own confession. We do not say this from any desire to 
hide sin. Far from it. But God does not require that we 
confess another’s sin. Each must stand or fall before his 
own master. 

We would also counsel against delay in confession. This 
may easily prove fatal. A confession motivated by fear of 
exposure is greatly diminished in value. So also is a con¬ 
fession after exposure. Indeed, in most cases such a con¬ 
fession is entirely without value. This makes it imperative 
that confessions be not delayed, but that as soon as convic¬ 
tion comes, prompt confession should follow. 

In closing this chapter let us again emphasize the im¬ 
portance of confession, full and free. It may seem hard, but 
the resulting joy, happiness and peace are beyond price. 




Zaccheus, the tax collector who climbed a tree to get a 
glimpse of Jesus, accepted the Saviour, and promised full 
restitution of his ill-gotten gains. (Luke 19: 8.) 










CHAPTER 3 


Restitution 


T HERE are those who are willing to make a general con¬ 
fession, but are not willing to make it specific. There 
are others who are willing to confess their sin, but are not 
willing to make restitution. Yet this is what God demands. 
Hear these words: “If the wicked restore the pledge, give 
again that he had robbed, walk in the statutes of life, with¬ 
out committing iniquity; he shall surely live, he shall not 
die.” Ezekiel 33: 15. “He shall restore that which he took 
violently away, or the thing which he hath deceitfully 
gotten, or that which was delivered him to keep, or the lost 
thing which he found, or all that about which he hath 
sworn falsely; he shall even restore it in the principal, and 
shall add the fifth part more thereto, and give it unto him 
to whom it appertaineth, in the day of his trespass offering.” 
Leviticus 6:4, 5. 

The matter of restitution is a vital part of confession. It is 
of little use for a man to confess that he has taken a sum of 
money and wishes to have it forgiven, if he at the same time 
is disinclined to pay back that which he has stolen. God 
demands that a man restore as far as he is able. In cases 
where this is not possible, as when the person defrauded is 
no longer living, the law in the time of Moses demanded 
that the money be paid to a near kinsman. Where there 
are no near kinsmen, it was to be paid to the priest for the 
Lord’s work. “Speak unto the children of Israel, When a 
man or woman shall commit any sin that men commit, to 
do a trespass against the Lord, and that person be guilty; 
then they shall confess their sin which they have done: and 
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he shall recompense his trespass with the principal thereof, 
and add unto it the fifth part thereof, and give it unto him 
against whom he hath trespassed. But if the man have no 
kinsman to recompense the trespass unto, let the trespass be 
recompensed unto the Lord, even to the priest; beside the 
ram of the atonement, whereby an atonement shall be made 
for him.” Numbers 5: 6-8. While it is not contended that 
this law is of force now, the principle is worth considering. 

If a person would do a little thinking before committing 
an act that he will later regret, it would often deter him 
from doing that which is not easily undone. A person buys 
something in a store, and the clerk, in handing back the 
change, gives him a dollar too much. It is easy to argue 
that the clerk is at fault, and that it is his business to see that 
the right change is given. But the Christian will decide, 
upon reflection, that this is not sound reasoning. If he had 
received a dollar too little in change, he would have made 
complaint. No more must he let the matter pass when he 
gets a dollar too much. (Matthew 7: 12.) 

It is awkward at times to straighten up such matters 
without deviating from the truth. One is tempted to state 
that he did not notice the mistake until he came home and 
found that he had a dollar too much. If this is the truth, 
then this is what ought to be said. But if the mistake was 
noticed at the time of the transaction, the statement is not 
true. Thus, in rectifying one mistake, another is made, 
which also sooner or later must be made right. This also is 
awkward. There is no point in paying back a dollar and, in 
the process of doing it, telling an untruth which also must 
be confessed. 

No Christian can contend that it is honest to ride free on a 
streetcar or on a train because the conductor does not see 
him, or to pay half fare for a child when the rules demand 
full fare. It is not right to do any of the things that men of 
the world do who have no regard for truth or honesty, but 
are willing to take advantage of every situation which 
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promises profit or pleasure. When a Christian does any of 
these things, he will sooner or later decide that he must 
make the matter right; and that may be very inconvenient. 
It is much better to make the matter right at the time the 
incident takes place. 

It does not pay to hide transgression. There is not only 
danger that the matter will be found out—which makes 
subsequent confession of litde value in the sight of God and 
men—but there is also the certainty that sooner or later the 
transgressor will be impressed that he must make restitu¬ 
tion. And, as we have said, this is often very inconvenient 
and awkward. There is no way that the situation can be 
explained or reasons given why an attempt was not made 
long before to adjust the matter. The only true explanation 
is that in addition to having done the wrong, an attempt 
was made to hide the matter, to lie out of it, or at least to 
appear innocent. Taking all things into consideration, by 
far the easiest way is to make matters right immediately, 
and not wait. Ordinarily the longer a person waits, the 
worse the situation will be. 

Are we always to restore? Yes, wherever it is humanly 
possible. Every reasonable attempt is to be made to give 
back what one has wrongfully taken from some one else. 
Be the amount large or small, there is no other way. Con¬ 
fession must be made, and it must include restitution. 

Some years ago a young woman came to me after I had 
spoken on the subject of restitution at a church gathering. 
She was much perturbed and wanted advice. She had 
been employed in a store before she was married, and from 
time to time had taken money out of the till. Was she under 
obligation to return it? This was the question that troubled 
her. If she were to pay the money back, her husband would 
have to pay it, for she had no money of her own. Moreover, 
her husband was not a Christian, while she professed to be. 
Her husband had absolute faith in her Christianity, and if 
she were now to confess herself a thief, what would he think? 
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Would not that forever hinder him from becoming a Chris¬ 
tian? Also, if she should go to her former employer, how 
would he accept the confession? As it was a matter of several 
hundred dollars, he might demand punishment, and this 
might include a prison sentence. What was she to do? 

There were other considerations that counted heavilv. 
Their income was small, and would it be right to let the hus¬ 
band pay her defalcations? And then there was the baby. 
If the mother should have to go to jail, what would become 
of the child? On the whole, it might be better to say nothing 
of the matter, as no one knew anything about it. It would 
save reputations, while if confessions were made it might 
do harm. 

This case is not mentioned with the intention of showing 
that if a person only makes up his mind to do right, all will 
come out well. For while in this case all did come out well, 
it did not do so for a long time. It rather seemed that all that 
was feared might come, did come. It took much courage to 
go ahead and do what was right and what the Bible demands. 
We write this to show the difficulty that often comes from 
doing wrong, with the hope that it might serve as a warning 
to others not to start on a course that in the end will bring 
only sorrow and shame. 

Where money or goods or other valuable considerations 
are concerned, there must be restitution. No other course is 
right. Restitution is a matter of good faith as well as of 
justice. It may be hard to do, but there is no other way. 

In a certain school one of the students cheated in an 
examination and was not discovered. The result was that a 
grade of B was received which was not earned or deserved. 
After a few years the student decided to confess his wrong 
and wrote to the teacher explaining what he had done. The 
explanation was accepted and a grade of “Failure” re¬ 
corded where before there had been a B. This was com¬ 
municated to the student, who promptly remonstrated that 
he did not believe that he should be penalized for telling the 
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truth. He would have had a final grade of G had he kept 
quiet; now he received a “Failure” for telling the truth. 
He thought that he deserved a good grade on account of his 
confession. He failed to see that no grade should be re¬ 
corded that is not earned; he also failed to understand that 
having confessed, he ought to be willing to abide by what¬ 
ever decision might be arrived at in fixing the judgment. 

It is a mistake to believe that confession removes the 
merited punishment. Such a procedure would unduly in¬ 
fluence confession and make it less valuable. Confession 
must be based solely on the merits of the case, and must not 
be influenced by any reward or punishment that may result. 
He that confesses must do so entirely apart from any con¬ 
sideration that might be given him as a result of his con¬ 
fession. 

Some years ago a middle-aged man told me that in the 
last few years he had set fire to certain houses he owned, 
and then collected insurance to the amount of some 
$20,000. What should he do? There was only one answer, 
and only one thing to do. That which had been stolen or 
unlawfully acquired must be paid back. In this case more 
was involved than the mere return of the money that had 
been illegally collected. A crime had been committed, 
lives had been put in danger, and it was not safe to have 
such a person at large. It was a hard message. But no 
other could be given. 

Confession is hard for many, but restitution makes it still 
harder. However, there is no other way. In the end it will 
be found that heaven is cheap at any price. Let no one de¬ 
ceive himself. God is not mocked, and what a man sows, 
that must he also reap. (Galatians 6: 7.) 

That forgiveness does not necessarily carry with it re¬ 
mission of the penalty is a point that has not been suffi¬ 
ciently stressed by religious teachers. We have mentioned 
this before, but believe it will bear repetition; for many 
young Christians receive the idea that God will not only 
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forgive, but will also interfere with the laws He Himself has 
laid down, so that a man will not reap as he has sown. This 
is a dangerous doctrine and may readily lead to keen dis¬ 
appointment. God will forgive sins of the deepest dye and 
save the repentant man in the kingdom of God. But ordi¬ 
narily on earth the transgressor will reap as he has sown, 
and the laws of heredity, the law of cause and effect, will 
not be suspended on account of repentance. The man may 
be saved, but the temporal punishment—the result of sin— 
will not be abrogated. Why is this? 

If it were true that when a sinner turns to God, he will 
immediately escape the consequences of his past sins, it 
would be a mighty incentive for transgressors to claim re¬ 
pentance. In fact, probably all men would sooner or later 
repent. God, of course, would know who were honest, but 
men would not; and if the Lord should help some and not 
all, He would be accused of injustice. For this reason God 
must not treat some better than He does others. He must 
let all reap as they sow. This is His way, and it is the best 
way. Therefore, when a man repents, he must know that 
this will not save him from the natural results of his past 
sins; and if he turns to God, he must do so not because of 
any immediate advantage. Rather the contrary. This 
principle saves the church from being filled with hypocrites. 

There is another side to this picture, however. God has 
not restricted Himself to the point where He cannot work a 
miracle should He think best to do so; and there is reason to 
believe that He has done so in some, perhaps in many, cases. 
But there are other ways in which God can work, and the 
results of a sin can largely be nullified, especially where 
physical sins are involved. 

When a man who has lived in filth and debased his phy¬ 
sical powers, later turns from sin to righteousness, and 
thereafter conforms to nature’s and God’s laws, his repent¬ 
ance affects his whole being. Gradually the organs of his 
bodv begin to function normally again. The effect of years 
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of riotous living wears away little by little, and the man is in 
a large measure restored physically. He may not regain all 
that he has lost, but clean living plus a clear conscience will 
work wonders. It may not be a sudden miracle done in a 
moment, but it is nevertheless a miracle of grace. He had 
been sowing sickness and death, but now he is sowing for 
health and life, and in both cases he will reap as he has 
sown. God has done a miracle for him, but it is a miracle 
according to law. 




By the pound kept in the Bureau of Standards, weights 
are tested in the United States. By the law in the tem¬ 
ple of heaven, our lives will be tested in the judgment. 








CHAPTER 4 


Recognition of Sin 

T HERE can be no repentance or confession of sin except 
to the extent that there is knowledge of transgression. 
It is evident that no one can confess sins of which he is 
ignorant. If he, therefore, is to confess his sin and make 
restitution, he must be able to recognize sin so that he can 
eschew it. 

It is not safe to conclude that men intuitively know the 
right and the wrong. The world’s standard of morals 
changes from generation to generation, and most men are 
affected by it. The ancients practiced vices that generally 
are not named among us, and the present generations show 
a laxness in certain respects that would shame a savage. 
Unconsciously men are affected by the changes in social 
standards, and even God is compelled to recognize—but 
not approve—the lowering of standards when He states 
that “Noah was a just man and perfect in his generations .” 
Genesis 6: 9. 

With such changing standards it is necessary that men 
have an unfailing guide to morals that does not change, a 
rule by which they may measure their attainment and 
order their lives. Such a standard we find in the law of God. 
Without it we would not know the right, nor would we 
know sin. As national standards of weight and measures 
are carefully conserved in a place unaffected by outside 
temperature and weather changes, that men may have an 
unerring and unchanging pattern for commercial and 
scientific purposes; so God has an unerring standard safely 
conserved in the ark in heaven, guarded by covering 
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cherubs that sleep neither day nor night. The two tables of 
stone containing the Ten Commandments written by God 
Himself are carefully preserved there, and will be revealed 
again when the great day of God shall come and the judg¬ 
ment shall sit. 

This law of God contained in the ten precepts is the most 
wonderful document ever given to mankind. Its clear, 
crisp, and decisive commands comprehend the whole duty 
of man. In its original form it is the constitution of the 
universe; as adapted to man it defines his every duty. It is 
the basis of all human law, the bulwark of society and civili¬ 
zation, the protector of liberty, the guardian of morality, 
the conserver of the home, the security of the state. Obeyed, 
it brings happiness, prosperity, and peace; disobeyed, it 
brings sorrow, disaster, and chaos. Men and nations have 
ridiculed it, pew and pulpit have attempted to disannul it, 
evil men and seducers have violated it, and society has 
flouted its precepts; yet it remains the one accepted standard 
of conduct. It is a molder of character, a reprover of sin, a 
guide of life. 

The law is spiritual, holy, and good. (Romans 7: 12.) 
Saints love it; sinners hate it. It encourages virtue, pro¬ 
motes honesty, inculcates reverence. At its voice kings 
tremble; its judgments rock thrones. It is no respecter of 
persons. It arraigns prince and peasant alike. It is the 
great rule of human conduct, the unerring guide of con¬ 
science, the final arbiter of men’s destiny. Great peace have 
they that keep its precepts, and in its observance there is 
great reward. (Psalm 119: 165; 19: 11.) 

To this law we owe our knowledge of right and wrong. 
(Romans 3: 20.) Even such a man as Paul, who had been 
brought up in the strictest sect of the Pharisees, confessed 
that he would not have known sin but by the law. Said he: 
“I had not known sin, but by the law: for I had not known 
lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” 
Romans 7: 7. 
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We suppose that Paul was a good, moral man before his 
conversion and did not transgress the law of God in any 
outward act. As is well known, the Pharisees were very 
punctilious in their observance of the minutiae of the law. 
A person might be burning up with fever and piteously beg 
for a cup of water, but no Pharisee would be guilty of 
supplying such a need on the Sabbath. A man might be 
hungry on the Sabbath, but he would not be permitted to 
pick any grain to eat. Some of the Pharisees would carry a 
broom with them as they walked and carefully sweep the 
path before them lest they should step on a worm and thus 
be guilty of killing. Others would bind a bandage over 
their eyes lest they should look on evil and be defiled, ap¬ 
parently unconscious of the fact that a bandage does not 
hinder evil thoughts from entering the mind. 

It was with a background such as this that Paul said, 
; T had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet.” Romans 7: 7. Apparently the Pharisees dealt 

onlv with outward sin. This is indicated in Christ’s state- 
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ment, "Ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and 
the platter; but your inward part is full of ravening and 
wickedness.” Luke 11: 39. That may be why the statement 
of the law that covetousness is sin came as a revelation to 
Paul. Coveting is not an act, but a state of mind, and 
Pharisees dealt only with outward acts. But now Paul sud¬ 
denly came face to face with the fact that the law not only 
takes cognizance of the outward act, but also of the mind. 
That was a completely new revelation to him. He thought 
he had been a good man—and he had, according to the 
standard of the Pharisees. But the divine law went deeper 
and took hold of the mind, and Paul, the righteous Phari¬ 
see, suddenly saw himself as a sinner, condemned by the 

verv law in which he had boasted. He had been “alive 

✓ 

without the law once,” he says, “but when the command¬ 
ment came, sin revived, and I died.” Romans 7: 9. It 
becomes clear to him that “the law is spiritual: but I am 
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carnal, sold under sin.” Verse 14. These words the proud 
Pharisee would never have uttered, but the revelation that 
the law is spiritual was so overwhelming—as it condemned 
his entire thought-life—that he cried out in anguish, “O 
wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” Verse 24. 

It was God’s law that brought conviction to Paul. In its 
light he saw himself as he really was. It pointed out sin to 
him, and thus led him to cry for deliverance and find it in 
Christ, for which he thanks “God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Verse 25. 

If a man such as Paul had to have recourse to the law in 
order to know sin, we can do no better than to follow his 
example. Some may say that we need to know sin in order 
to avoid it. To this we answer that we do not need to know 
sin by experience. But we do need to know it by sight, in 
the same way that it is a good thing to know poison ivy by 
sight—but not by experience. For he that does not know it 
by sight is likely to know it by experience. To know poison 
ivy is to shun it. In the Garden of Eden the Lord pointed 
out to Adam and Eve the one tree they were to avoid. We 
need likewise to have someone point out to us what sin is 
so that we can avoid it. This work the law is to do. The 
law is our friend. It points out sin. “Is the law sin? God 
forbid! Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law.” 
Romans 7: 7. If Paul did not know sin but by the law, it 
would be presumptuous for us to say that we do. But unless 
we know sin, how can we repent of it? We, therefore, come 
back to our previous proposition that we need to get ac¬ 
quainted with God’s law so that we can avoid sin. 

We wish to emphasize that the law serves a definite pur¬ 
pose in the plan of salvation. (Psalm 19: 7.) There are 
those who think lightly of the law, there are those who 
neglect it, and there are those who hate it. But not so the 
devout Christian. “His delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and in His law doth he meditate day and night.” Psalm 1:2. 
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The law serves as a warning sign pointing out danger. 
In Yellowstone Park there are signs warning of danger. 
Some of the geysers are in continuous operation sending out 
large volumes of steam or boiling water. Every one can see 
the danger of going too near. To venture too far to the edge 
or to fall into one of the cavities would mean instant death 
by scalding. Men can see this, for the danger is very ap¬ 
parent and real. There is no doubt what would happen, 
and men take heed. 

Some of the geysers erupt only occasionally. Most of the 
time they are inactive and appear harmless. It seems quite 
safe to walk up to the edge and peer into the abyss. All is 
quiet, and no danger is near. However, most of diese 
geysers do not follow any definite time schedule. They are 
likely to go into action at any time, often without warning. 
We saw this happen once. Two young men walked up to an 
apparently harmless geyser. True, there was a low railing 
around it, and a sign read, “Danger.” Below this sign other 
information stated that the geyser had no regular time of 
eruption, but that when it did erupt, it was one of the 
largest in the park. At this particular time it appeared dead 
and inactive, and the young men crawled up to see what 
was inside, ignoring the danger notice. Suddenly, with 
only a very slight warning rumble, the water shot up to a 
great height, and the two young men, scrambling away as 
fast as they could, luckily got out of danger. Had the wind 
been in the other direction, or had they not run in the 
direction that they did, they might not have escaped with 
their lives. The volume of boiling water that shot into the 
air was so large that they could not have escaped death 
had it struck them. As it was, they got a good scare, and it 
is to be hoped that after this they will have a more whole¬ 
some respect for the sign that says, “Danger.” 

The law is such a sign. It tells us of danger. It tells us to 
beware. There may not seem to be any danger, and all 
looks safe. But the One who put up the danger signal 
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knows whereof He speaks. Only at the peril of our souls 
can we ignore the warning. 

It is strange that some people, and even Christians, do 
not have a proper regard for the law of God. They ought to 
be thankful for it, because it warns of danger. It tells us 
where we may not go. It cannot save us, for if we would 
flout its warning, if we would go past the signal, we can do 
so. But it does all that it is intended to do. It faithfully does 
its work of admonishing us, and leaves the responsibility 
with us. When the law says, “Danger,” we do well to 
believe it and take heed. 

What would we think of a man who should make a tour 
of Yellowstone Park and deliberately take down every 
danger signal? Would any one think that such a man does 
humanity a service? Would not all rather agree that he is 
a dangerous man, that he is doing definite harm and 
probably sending many to their death? What about the 
man who should make it his life work to remove from the 
highways all signs reading, “Dangerous Curve. Go slow.” 
All would agree that such could only be the work of a 
maniac or an enemy of mankind who delights in maimed 
and broken bodies, in suffering and death. He would 
quickly be locked up where he could do no harm. 

The man who would remove the law of God from among 
us is not less dangerous. He is more so. The law is given 
for a specific purpose, and to remove one of its precepts or 
to make it of none effect is a very dangerous practice. It 
means the loss of souls; it means the maiming of lives. We 
are assured that some who speak ill of the law do not know 
what they are doing. But whether they do or not, the 
results are the same. Lives are ruined, and souls are being 
sent to destruction, because men have removed the danger 
signs that they think are not needed. Those who touch the 
law of God are not doing Him service. They are doing the 
work of the evil one. 

The law, however, is not the only means which God uses 
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to convince men of sin. The Holy Spirit is used as definitely. 
The law supplies the general knowledge of sin, and the 
Spirit applies that knowledge to the individual soul. To 
illustrate. Many a man is willing to admit the evil of im¬ 
morality in general, while he finds excuses for his own con¬ 
duct. Many a man admits the evil of stealing in general, 
while he himself is defending his own defalcations, intending 
to pay back his “borrowings.” Such are in the position of 
King David, who, when the prophet told him of one who 
had taken the only lamb of the poor man, was ready to pass 
judgment on the transgressor. Not until the prophet turned 
to David and said: “Thou art the man,” did the king see 
the enormity of his guilt. He knew in a general way what 
was right, and he was convinced that if any other man 
should do what he had done he would be most blame¬ 
worthy. Now the Spirit of God brings home to his heart that 
he is guilty, that he is the man. Thus the Spirit makes per¬ 
sonal application of the general pronouncements of the law. 
It convinces the sinner of his sin. 

This work is needed. Many men know what is right, 
and they are convinced of the justice of a certain course of 
action, but it has not been brought home to their own con¬ 
sciousness that they are individually concerned. They can 
see what others ought to do. They are clear on what is right. 
What they need is to have the Spirit point out to them that 
they themselves are the ones that need correction. When 
the Spirit has thus made personal application of the general 
principles, the work is done. The transgressor of God’s law 
not only has an intellectual knowledge of sin, but he has 
been personally convicted. 

The Spirit often uses the conscience to enforce its findings. 
Originally, the conscience was given to man to guide him 
in spiritual matters just as taste is given to guide him in the 
physical realm. Both of these means have been perverted. 
Taste is not now a safe guide in the selection of food, nor is 
conscience always safe in decisions that affect our spiritual 
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welfare. As taste needs to be educated, so docs conscience. 
A perverted taste can lead men to excesses and physical 
ruin, and an uneducated conscience can do the same for the 
soul. Wc must train our taste to delight in that which is 
good, and thus trained it is a valuable and pleasant com¬ 
panion. But if one neglects to train the taste, it will become 
a cruel and deceptive master. 

A parallel experience is likely to occur in the case of con¬ 
science. Often we hear expressions like this: “My con¬ 
science does not hurt me. I think it is all right for me to 
continue.” This is the argument that is made by the 
drinker: “Strong drink does not hurt me. I have been 
drinking for years, and it has not done me any harm.” 
However good and pleasant to the taste liquor may seem, 
we know it is not good. The judgment of our taste must be 
overruled by acknowledged and proved scientific facts. In 
like manner our conscience must bow to the dictum of God’s 
word. And as we thus train and educate our conscience to 
become subject to a “Thus saith the Lord,” wc will find it a 
constant help to daily living if wc follow its gentle reminders. 

All Christians need a tender and reliable conscience. 
And all need to learn to react promptly to its quiet re¬ 
minders. When the still small voice speaks wc must be 
quick to respond. 

Especially must young Christians be careful lest they 
grieve the Spirit by failure to heed its suggestions. (Ephe¬ 
sians 4: 30.) The promptings of a sound conscience are as 
the voice of God in the soul. To neglect to heed its warnings 
dulls the fine edge of spiritual perception. 

While it is not planned to discuss here the subject of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, a few words may properly be 
said about it. 

This sin is not something mysterious that we commit un¬ 
knowingly. Without giving here the proof for our position, 
we may state that the sin against the Holy Ghost consists in 
willful and repeated refusal to heed and follow God’s call 
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as it comes to us from day to day. It is not any one sin; it 
is rather a neglect to follow on to know the Lord. 

A strong impression comes to a young man to give him¬ 
self to God. He almost yields, but decides to wait a little 
longer. He has grieved the Spirit in his refusal. But God 
does not give him up. Again and again He calls, but the 
man steels himself against the message and does not yield. 
Each time the call grows dimmer. Not that the call is not 
as loud as before. It is still given plainly, but the young 
man does not hear it as clearly as he did at first. He has 
dulled his spiritual perception, and soon he hears the call 
only as a whisper, and at last he hears it no more. He has 
passed the line. For him probation has closed. 

However, let no one despair and think he has sinned 
against the Holy Spirit as long as he has any desire to do 
right. A sure sign that he has not passed the line is the fact 
that he still hears the call. If he does not hear it, if he has 
no desire to do right or to be saved, he may have gone too 
far; but such cases are very rare indeed, for death often 
intervenes before one goes that far. But if there is any 
desire at all, that desire is proof that the door of mercy is 
still open. 

Let there be no delay in responding to the call. God is 
still waiting, but He will not wait much longer. 




“For God so loved the world, that He gave Ilis only be¬ 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” John 3: 16. 



CHAPTER 5 


Faith in God 

B UT WITHOUT faith it is impossible to please Him: 
for he that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him." Hebrews 11:6. 

There are those who, to the best of their knowledge, have 
done all that is required of them, and yet do not have the 
peace of God in their hearts. They have asked Him to for¬ 
give their sins, but do not feel that He has done what they 
asked of Him. They have made restitution as far as they 
have been able, yet do not feel any different than before. 
They know that they ought to believe that God has done 
exactly what He promised, but they also believe that a man 
should have a different feeling after his sins have been for¬ 
given him. 

In taking this position, they are partly right, but mostly 
wrong. It is true that a person should feel different when 
he has his sins forgiven, but this feeling of assurance and 
peace is a result of faith and does not come until faith has 
been exercised. God does not wish a man to confess and 
renounce his sins and then sit back and wait for a feeling of 
contentment to come to him. Feeling has its place, but it is 
not a substitute for faith. If faith is exercised, feeling will 
come, but feeling and faith must not be interchanged. 
Faith comes first, and feeling comes next. 

God requires faith of us. This is a most reasonable re¬ 
quirement. To ask God to forgive us our sins, and then 
refuse to believe that He has done it, is an unreasonable 
attitude. It is, in effect, telling God that He is not truthful. 
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He says that He will forgive our sins on certain conditions. 
(1 John 1: 9.) We fulfill those conditions, but still do not 
believe that God has done His part. This is the same as 
saying that the Lord is not faithful in keeping what He has 
promised, and that He cannot be relied upon. We may not 
say this consciously, we may not even consciously think this, 
but the truth is that by our attitude of unbelief we arc 
accusing God of untruthfulness. And this is not pleasing 
to Him. 

“He that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder.” Let us stop and consider the word 
“believe.” Whoever will come to God “must believe.” 
You ask God to forgive you. That is an act of faith, for 
there would be no purpose in asking Him to forgive sins if 
you do not believe that He can and will do so. In asking 
God to forgive, you have made a beginning in faith. You 
have done well, and He forgives you. As you fulfill the con¬ 
ditions laid down, the Lord does exactly what you have 
asked. He forgives. It is now your duty to believe. He has 
done that for which you have asked and thus He has ful¬ 
filled His promise. That you believe Him shows that you 
are sincere. It shows that you did not simply challenge 
God to see if He could do it, but that you really felt the 
need of forgiveness, that you had faith that He could and 
would forgive you. God does not wish to have people come 
and ask Him to do certain things for them when they have 
no faith that He will do them, and will not even believe 
what He tells them. 

One time Simon Peter and his fellow fishermen had toiled 
all night and had caught nothing. They had drawn in their 
nets and were mending them. If they had caught nothing 
in the dark, it would be of no use to try in broad daylight. 
But Jesus told Peter: “Launch out into the deep, and let 
down your nets for a draught.” Luke 5: 4. Peter knew the 
uselessness of attempting to fish in the daytime. Also, he 
was a fisherman, and Jesus was a carpenter and not sup- 
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posed to know much about fishing. Peter respectfully an¬ 
swered Him, however: “Master, we have toiled all the 
night, and have taken nothing: nevertheless at Thy word I 
will let down the net.” Verse 5. 

Peter could easily have reasoned that it would be useless 
to attempt to let the net down with hope of getting any fish. 
In fact, as a fisherman, he knew that it would be useless. 
We are not told whether he let the net down out of mere 
respect for Jesus, or if it was a matter of faith with him. 
But he let down the net, and Jesus immediately honored 
his obedience, and “they inclosed a great multitude of 
fishes: and their net brake.” Verse 6. 

But suppose Peter had refused to let down the net? What 
more could Jesus have done? There was an implied promise 
of success when Jesus asked Peter to let down the net, but 
that promise was entirely dependent upon Peter’s action. 
When Peter acted, results came. It is doubtful that he 
would have received any reward if he had demanded to see 
the fish before letting down the net. “At Thy word I will 
let down the net,” Peter said. From a fisherman’s view¬ 
point it was foolish to go fishing at that time, and Peter 
might have wondered what the other fishermen would 
think of him. They surely would laugh upon seeing him 
come back without anything. “Nevertheless at Thy word I 
will let down the net.” Peter was not ashamed of the results. 
God honored his obedience. 

So in the matter of the forgiveness of sin. God says that 
it is not possible to please Him without faith, that it is dis¬ 
pleasing to Him when men show lack of faith. This is not 
to be wondered at. 

Suppose a great healer should appear. A hundred people 
with broken limbs come to be healed. They are stretched 
out on the ground, and the great healer goes from one to the 
other, healing and mending their broken limbs. After he 
has healed them all, not one moves. All remain motionless. 
Someone asks them,“Why don’t you get up.You are healed.’ 
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But they answer: “We came to be healed. As soon as we 
feel better we will get up; but so far we feel exactly as we 
did before.” 

“But,” the answer comes back, “you do not need to wait 
for healing. You are healed. Get up.” 

Yet they answer again, “We do not believe we are healed. 
If we were, we would feel differently. The healer may say 
that we are healed, but we know better. We feel as we did 
before we came.” 

The least such a healer could expect would be that the 
persons he had healed would get up and walk when he 
asked them to do so. If they should refuse to do so, he 
would be justified in saying to the next group coming for 
healing, that he would heal them only on condition that 
they would get up after being healed. This seems so simple 
as to be almost ridiculous. If people did not have enough 
faith to get up after being healed, there would certainly be 
no purpose in having such people lying around healed but 
not believing it, when they ought to be walking around 
praising the great healer. Such a condition would be a 
reproach to the healer as well as to them. 

It is the same in the matter of the forgiveness of sin. God 
forgives, heals, and restores. It is for us to believe and act. 
To refuse to believe that the Lord has forgiven us when He 
says that He has, is to dishonor Him. Christ expects us to 
exercise faith. Without it, it is impossible to please Him. 

But how can one know that he has been forgiven when 
he does not feel any different than before? The answer is 
that feeling has nothing to do with the matter. God is 
greater than our feelings. His word and His promise must 
take precedence over our own reactions. When He says 
that we are forgiven, we are to believe Him regardless of 
how we feel. We doubt seriously that Peter felt that there 
were any fish to be had that morning. But his feelings did 
not enter into the matter. Jesus said to cast out the net, 
and Peter cast it out. So, feeling or no feeling, we are to 
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believe God and do His bidding. Peter had a great deal of 
feeling afterward. When the net broke, and when the boat 
began to sink, because of the great catch of fishes, Peter 
"fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord. For he was astonished, and all that 
were with him, at the draught of the fishes which they had 
taken.*’ Luke 5:8, 9. 

When a person has had his sins forgiven, there should be 
profound thankfulness on his part for what the Lord has 
done for him. Under such circumstances to doubt God’s 
forgiveness, grieves the heart of God. He loves the sinner. 
He has forgiven him his sins. From the depth of the heart 
of the forgiven one should well up songs of praise for what 
the Lord has done. 

Coming back to the question of feeling, what is a person 
to do when he does not feel that anything special has hap¬ 
pened, when he does not feel that his sins have been forgiven 
him? Let us repeat, feeling does not enter into the question 
in any way. It is not how you feel, but what God has done, 
that counts. As in the case of Peter, feeling will come 
through obedience. The man who puts feeling first, who 
trusts to it rather than to God, dishonors Him and will have 
to repent of his lack of faith. 

"What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” Mark 11: 24. 
These are the words of Jesus. Whatever we ask, we are to 
be sure that our request is according to the will of God. 
There is nothing that He would rather do than to forgive 
our sins and cleanse us from all unrighteousness. We may 
be sure, therefore, that when we ask God to forgive us, and 
in all honesty do what He asks us to do, He will forgive and 
cleanse. Note the text quoted above: “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them.” The stress is upon the words, “believe 
that ye receive them.” Before we ever receive what we ask, 
we are to believe that we receive what we ask for; and if we 
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do so, then we shall have them. The reception of the prom¬ 
ised blessing is contingent upon our believing. If we be¬ 
lieve, we receive. 

The difficulty with some individuals is not that they 
doubt that God can forgive sin, but they are unable to be¬ 
lieve that He has done it for them. We know of no better 
cure for such feeling than quiet meditation upon what the 
Lord really is and what He promises. 

Does God really forgive sins? Does He really love us so 
that He is willing to forgive? There can be no doubt on 
that score. Listen: “Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool. If ye be willing and obedient, ye 
shall eat the good of the land.” Isaiah 1: 18, 19. Listen 
again: “Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye 
upon Him while He is near: let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for He will abundantly pardon.” Isaiah 55: 6, 7. 
“I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, 
and, as a cloud, thy sins: return unto Me; for I have re¬ 
deemed thee.” Isaiah 44: 22. 

God will not only pardon, but He will abundantly par¬ 
don. Even if our sins are like a cloud, a thick cloud, He 
will blot them out. But what if the sins are not only many, 
but are very wicked, fearsome sins? Can and will the Lord 
blot them out? Yes, though our sins be as scarlet, though 
they be red like crimson, God will forgive. What more can 
He say? 

Christ spoke a parable while on earth that reveals God’s 
attitude toward the sinner. We have reference to the 
parable of the prodigal son. This wayward youth had done 
about all the evil that could be done. He had wasted his 
father’s goods, had disgraced the family name, had feasted 
with gay companions, he had consorted with harlots, and 
had lived riotously. At last his money gave out, his friends 
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disappeared, a mighty famine arose in the land, and he 
was in a hard way. He was compelled to seek work as a 
swineherd, an occupation that for a Jew was the lowest 
of all. 

In his distress he began to think about home, and coming 
to himself, he started back to his father. He had forfeited 
every right to any consideration, and it must have been a 
struggle for the young man to decide to go home—if he 
had any honor left. Even if he had honestly decided to 
change his life, he would be under the suspicion that he 
was merely “putting on,” that he was not sorry for the 
harm he had done, but that he was hungry and knew that 
home was a good place to get something to eat. All would 
believe that he was turning “good” for mercenary reasons, 
and that to all his other misdemeanors he was now adding 
that of hypocrisy. They would think that he was the same 
prodigal son that he had always been, and had merely come 
home to get a slice of the fatted calf. They might even fear 
that he would cause further disgrace to the family. 

The prodigal son in the parable represents the sinner 
who has gone into sin until he is like the swine among which 
he lives. God purposely chose such a type to show us what 
he thinks of even such an one. What does the father in the 
parable do? Turn his back on the young man? Reproach 
him? Make it hard for him? Put him on probation? Keep 
him away from the feast lest neighbors find out the kind of 
man he is? Keep him in the background until he has estab¬ 
lished himself? Make him as one of the servants to teach 
him a lesson? Make him wear his old rags until he earns 
money to buy his own clothes? 

The father does none of these things. On the contrary, 
while the son “was yet a great way off, the father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him.” Luke 15: 20. The father was evidently 
longingly watching for the son, for he saw him while he 
was yet far away. Not a word of reproach falls from his 
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lips. He does not scold, neither does he critically appraise 
him, nor tell him that he is getting what is coming to him. 
He runs to meet him. He does not wait for the son to come 
to him; he does not even walk toward him. He runs. He has 
compassion on him. He throws his arms about the boy and 
kisses him. He covers his rags with the best robe in the 
house, puts a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet, has the 
fatted calf killed, and begins a feast. The father could do no 
more than he did. Every act and every word testifies to his 
ioy over the return of the son. 

This is a picture of how God receives the sinner. The 
whole parable is a commentary on the words Christ used in 
the last verse before the parable begins. “Likewise, I say 
unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” Luke 15: 10. To illustrate 
the joy that there is in heaven over one sinner that repents, 
Christ told the story. How then can any one doubt that the 
Lord rejoices over such as do repent? How, in view of this 
parable, can anyone doubt the love of God? “The Lord thy 
God in the midst of thee is mighty; He will save, He will 
rejoice over thee with joy; He will rest in His love, He will 
joy over thee with singing.” Zephaniah 3: 17. 

So, discouraged soul, whoever you may be, know that 
God loves you. Know that He rejoices over you with sing¬ 
ing. Know that there are no sins which He cannot and will 
not forgive. Your sins may be scarlet. 1 hey may be deep 
red. You may have gone all the way into filthiness and con¬ 
sorted with swine. Yet if you only turn to God, He will for¬ 
give, not grudgingly, not half-heartedly, but fully, freely, 
and completely. Do not grieve God by refusing to believe 
Him. Accept, believe, act, and the rich blessing of God 
shall be yours. Have faith in God. 



CHAPTER 6 


Witnessing, for Christ 

A FTER Christ had healed the man possessed of evil 
L spirits He told him: “Go home to thy friends, and tell 
them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and 
hath had compassion on thee.” Mark 5:19. 

There is a responsibility resting upon those for whom 
God has done great things to tell others. The man who had 
been healed wanted to stay with Jesus, but he was not per¬ 
mitted to do this. The Saviour told him to go home. There 
was work there for him to do. 

Some of the men for whom Christ had done great things 
remained with Him. He had work for them. Peter, James, 
John, and others had capacity for public ministry, and 
Christ could and did use them. But this man who had been 
bound by Satan many years, whose mind had been be¬ 
clouded, was not the best material for public work. 

But there was something the man could do. Though he 
did not have the abilities others had, he could go home and 
there do a good work. He was not excused because he did 
not have many talents. He had one talent, and that he was 
told to use. 

God has work for every one to do. There is none so lowly 
but that he can minister to some other soul. This particular 
man went home and told “how great things Jesus had done 
for him: and all men did marvel.” Mark 5: 20. He thus 
became the first Christian missionary to the cities of De- 
capolis, a half-heathen district on the other side of the sea 
of Galilee. 

No one can be a Christian and keep his light under a 
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bushel. God wants us to tell others what great things He 
has done for us. He wants us to tell our personal experience 
for the encouragement of others. Some delight in telling 
what great things they have done. They are anxious that all 
shall know that they arc not ordinary men as arc others. 
They advertise themselves rather than Christ. But this is 
not the work God has given men to do. We are not called to 
tell what great things we have done. We are to declare 
what God has done in us and in others. No man can exalt 
himself and Christ at the same time. It must be one or the 
other. 

The work that the Lord has given each one, layman and 
preacher, is that of witnessing for Christ. We are to tell 
what we know, what we have experienced. A witness is one 
who tells the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. When he gives his testimony, it must be of that which 
he has seen and experienced, not hearsay evidence, not 
suppositions. If a preacher tells of the blessing of liberality, 
it must be with a background of having experienced it 
himself. A sermon on prayer must have a prayer back¬ 
ground in the personal experience of the speaker. Sermons 
should be lived before they are preached. 

“Ye are my witnesses, sailh the Lord.” Isaiah 43: 10. It 
cannot be too often repeated that our most important work 
is that of witnessing, telling, as does a witness, what we have 
seen and experienced, what we know by firsthand knowl¬ 
edge. To the disciples Christ said: “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me.” Acts 1: 8. Peter said that in order to have 
twelve disciples after Judas left them, one must “be ordained 
to be a witness with us of His resurrection.” Acts 1: 22. 
When Peter and the other apostles were brought before the 
authorities because of their preaching, they merely stated, 
“We are His witnesses of these things.” Acts 5: 32. To Paul 
these words were said, “The God of our fathers hath chosen 
thee . . . for thou shalt be His witness unto all men of what 
thou hast seen and heard.” Acts 22: 14, 15. Jesus Himsell 
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said to Paul: “I am Jesus whom ihou persccutest. But 
rise, and stand upon thv feet: for I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in 
the which I will appear unto thee.” Acts 26: 15, 16. Of 
John the Baptist it is said: “The same came for a witness , to 
bear witness .” John 1: 7. When the gospel is preached it is 
to be preached “for a witness .” Matthew 24: 14. “With 
great power gave the apostles witness.'" Acts 4: 33. 

Texts can be multiplied that stress the same point of wit¬ 
nessing. First and foremost we are to be witnesses, telling 
what we know and have experienced. 

The Christian who has received truth and help from the 
Lord, must not put his light under a bushel. He must let it 
shine. God requires this. (Matthew 5: 14-16.) If there is a 
blessing in Christianity, if we ourselves have received great 
things from God, it is our duty to share these blessings with 
others. When souls are in need of help, we must not selfishly 
retain for ourselves the knowledge which may mean life to 
someone else. We keep only that which we share. 

It is incumbent upon every Christian to tell others the 
good news. The command to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature is not meant solely for 
the preacher or foreign missionary. All are to be mission¬ 
aries where they are. To every redeemed soul Christ says, 
“Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee.” 

One who has found Christ is under obligation to do all he 
can to help others. He has been saved. He is in the life 
boat, and now he must reach out a helping hand to those 
who are struggling and pleading for help. The one who has 
himself been saved from death in the angry waves owes a 
debt of gratitude for his rescue, one that can best be paid by 
helping to save others. This is a duty of every Christian; 
it is more than a duty—it is a privilege. 
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There are some among those professing to serve Christ 
who are ashamed of their church affiliation, who fail to let 
others know they are Christians, and who at times hide 
their identity. If we are ashamed of Christ here, He will be 
ashamed of us there. (Matthew 10: 32, 33; Revelation 
3: 5.) 

The public acknowledgement of Christ should take place 
immediately upon conversion, and should not wait upon 
church membership, baptism, or anything else. When the 
Redeemer puts a new song in our mouth, we are to sing it 
and let the world know what we have found. There must 
be no hesitancy or holding back. On the other hand, there 
is to be no obnoxious aggression. From a heart overflowing 
with love we are to tell what God has done for us. 

There are some things, however, which God requires of 
those who have been benefited by the grace of God, and 
which come under the general heading of witnessing for 
Christ. Among these are baptism, rendering service in the 
church according to one’s individual capacity, church at¬ 
tendance, and participation in the ordinances of the Lord’s 
house. Of these, we shall now consider only baptism. 

On the day of Pentecost the apostle Peter told the 
assembled multitudes: “Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Acts 2: 38. 
Here the remission for sins is connected with repentance 
and baptism. Add to this what Jesus says: “He that bc- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” Mark 16: 16. This text places bap¬ 
tism as a definite requirement of salvation. ft is put co- 
ordinately with faith, and that by Jesus Himself. Read it 
again, “He that believeth and is baptized.” As faith is 
necessary to salvation, so is baptism. 

Note also what is said of John’s baptism: “He came into 
all the country about Jordan, preaching the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins. ,f Luke 3: 3. Baptism is, 
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therefore, closely connected with the forgiveness of sin. 
This is explained to Paul in this manner: “And now, why 
tarriest thou? Arise, and be baptized , and wash away thy 
sins." Acts 22: 16. 

W hen a sinner has his sins forgiven, he is cleansed, puri¬ 
fied. and justified. Before he was unclean. Now he is 
cleansed, free, and happy. Symbolic of this cleansing is 
baptism. As washing in literal water cleanses from physical 
impurity, so baptism in water is symbolic of the cleansing 
of the soul from sin. It is the outward evidence to the church 
and the world that a spiritual cleansing has taken place, that 
a person baptized has severed his connection with sin, and 
that having died with Christ, he has arisen to walk in new¬ 
ness of life. It is the outward symbol of an inward act and 
state, of death to sin and of a resurrection to a new life. 
The old man is dead; the new man is alive in Christ. It is a 
pledge of life to come. “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.” Mark 16: 16. These words are definite. 
In the light of them, who dares to neglect or to disobey? 

We do not wish, however, to present baptism as a matter 
of duty only. It is a blessed privilege, one that should not 
be omitted. To have both the outward assurance and the 
inward witness of sins forgiven is the highest bliss conceiv¬ 
able. This is the heritage of every one who goes down into 
the baptismal water. He may know of a surety that as surely 
as the water goes over him, so surely does the grace of God 
go over his soul; and as surely as he is raised from the watery 
grave, so surely will God raise him up in the last day. Such 
an experience is more than a duty. It is a very exalted 
privilege which all should highly prize. It is one of the 
necessary steps in conversion, and a vital one. 

Witnessing for Christ includes the severing of relations 
with all that hinders progress in Christ, the giving up of 
companionship that is not helpful, the nonattendance at all 
functions that will not further the cause of Christ. For 
many young people it may also mean a new vision in mak- 
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ing the choice of a life companion. Christianity demands all 
there is of a person, and no alliance may be formed that is 
not approved of Christ. 

While this may seem a great sacrifice to many, it is to be 
held in mind that Christ never asks anyone to give up any¬ 
thing but that He provides something better in its place. 
Thus viewed, there is no sacrifice. There is only gain. We 
give up certain things, but only in the sense that one gives 
up a hovel for a palace, sickness for health, sorrow for joy. 
“There is no man,” says Christ, “that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil¬ 
dren, or lands, for My sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall 
receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions; and in the world to come eternal life.” 
Mark 10: 29, 30. 

It is well for the new convert, as he joins the church of 
God, to find some place where he can be of service. Let him 
quietly find some humble work he can do. If he has some 
talent in singing, let him join the choir. If a woman, there 
is the Dorcas and Christian-help work that are always in 
need of volunteers. If a man, there may be a men’s mis¬ 
sionary society where he will fit in. In a larger church 
there may be district meetings in which he may be of service. 
In the smaller church there is always the weekly prayer 
service that will welcome both attendants and helpers. Let 
him by no means neglect the Sabbath school, or “church 
school” as it is called in some churches, thinking that it is 
for children only. Nothing will confirm him in the faith 
more than faithful study of the Bible lesson. And, of course, 
divine worship must not be omitted if there is any way ot 
getting to the place of meeting. 

The new convert will generally meet with a hearty wel¬ 
come as he habitually attends worship. Yet we have known 
places where this was not the case, perhaps through over¬ 
sight, neglect, or carelessness. This is regrettable. It is for 
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each church to see that strangers are not neglected, but that 

all visitors arc given such a warm welcome that they imme- 

diatclv will feel at home. 

# 

At times one stranger will meet another stranger in the 
church, each believing that the other person is an old 
member, and that it is not for him to speak first. And so 
neither speaks, and both feel they have had a cold recep¬ 
tion. For this and other good reasons let strangers and 
church members all wear a welcoming smile and quickly 
make the other fellow feel welcome. 

The new believer may find to his surprise that not all 
church members are what they ought to be. He enters the 
church with high ideals, and believes that the church is a 
little heaven and each member is a saint. But he may find 
that not all who wear the livery of heaven answer to their 
profession. It may be a definite shock to him to find pride, 
ambition, lukewarmness, and jealousy among professed 
Christians. If he is not a person of some experience, this 
may so disturb him that he begins to lose faith. If Chris¬ 
tianity cannot produce a better product, he thinks, perhaps 
it is not all it is said to be. 

All should remember that the church is composed of 
human beings of like passions as ourselves. They arc of all 
kinds and in all states of development. There are even 
hypocrites, utterly unworthy of confidence, who may hold 
holy office, and whose influence docs not tell for God. Such 
arc a detriment, however cultured or rich they may be. 

Christ founded the Christian church. He selected twelve 
men as a nucleus—probably the best He could find. But 
one of these was not a worthy representative of the faith. 
Yet Christ bore with them, and out of them made founda¬ 
tion pillars for His new church. So let no one be discour¬ 
aged. Do not expect perfection in the church. We may lose 
faith in men; but let us never lose faith in God. 




“Go; and sin no more,” said Jesus to the woman taken in 
sin. (John 8: n.) Nobody is saved by Christ to con¬ 
tinue in transgression of God’s law. 












CHAPTER 7 


Sanctification 


T O THE woman who had been a great sinner, Christ 
said, “Go, and sin no more.” John 8:11. Some Chris¬ 
tians do not seem to have clearly in mind that the aim of the 
gospel is to save from sin, not merely to forgive it. (Mat¬ 
thew 1: 21.) There is a difference between forgiveness of 
sin and salvation from sin. Some do not make the distinc¬ 
tion clear. It may be well, therefore, to consider it briefly 
here. 

A gospel that merely provides for the forgiveness of sin is 
not a complete gospel. Indeed, if forgiveness only is the 
purpose of the gospel, it might be a detriment rather than a 
help. An illustration will make this clear. 

If a man kills another, he is a murderer. Though his sin 
may be grievous, God can and does forgive him upon 
repentance. However, if the man does not repent to the 
point where he stops killing, forgiveness would not be a 
blessing, but a curse. For if the man were sure that every 
time he murdered someone, he would be forgiven, he would 
feel no concern to restrain his actions. He would know that 
if he should only ask for forgiveness, it would be forth¬ 
coming. That kind of forgiveness would be a curse. 

Therefore, something must be added to forgiveness that 
will cause the repentant man to cease his evil-doing. In 
other words, there must be certain conditions upon which 
forgiveness can be had. One of these conditions is the one 
mentioned to the sinful woman when Christ said, “Go, and 
sin no more.” This command to sin no more presupposes 
a power to keep from sinning; for we cannot think that the 
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Lord Jesus would ask anyone to sin no more unless He 
would also provide the needed power to abstain from sin. 
To tell a person to sin no more would be mockery if it were 
impossible for him to obey the command. We, therefore, 
take it for granted that Christ provides the power to sin no 
more, and that this power is in the very command to 
abstain from sin. 

In the abstinence from sin is manifest the real power of 
the gospel to save. If God forgives a man his sin, and then 
furnishes him the power to sin no more, a complete work 
has been wrought in his life. The man is not only forgiven, 
but he is cleansed and given victory over sin. To have idn 
forgiven is wonderful. To be kept from sinning is even more 
wonderful. To be dragged out of the mire of sin and have 
the feet put upon the solid rock is an experience ever to be 
thankful for. But to be kept by the power of God from 
falling into the mire is an experience far transcending the 
other. The keeping power of God is the climax of the Chris¬ 
tian’s experience, without which no one must be satisfied. 
While there are other experiences for the Christian even 
after the keeping power of God has been realized, the 
climax in conversion is reached when the power of God 
unto salvation is demonstrated in the keeping of the soul 
from sin. 

A little girl had done something wrong, a trivial thing, 
and yet something she knew she ought not to do. Her 
father asked her if she was not sorry for what she had done, 
to which she gave a noncommittal answer. He then asked 
if they should not kneel and ask Jesus to forgive her. To 
this she gave an emphatic “No” for an answer. The father, 
thinking that she had not understood what he meant, re¬ 
peated the request that they together ask the Lord to forgive 
the mistake. Again she refused. Then the parent asked, 
“Did you not do it?” 

To this she made a clear answer that she was guilty. 

“And you don’t want Jesus to forgive you?” he asked. 
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“No,” she answered, “not now.” 

“Why not?” he continued; “you did something wrong, 
and you ought to ask Jesus for forgiveness.” 

“I will,” she said, “but not now. I didn’t quite finish 
what I was doing. I want to do a little more before I ask 
forgiveness.” 

We may object to what the little girl did, but the phi¬ 
losophy back ol it is consistent. There is no use in asking 
God to forgive our sin if we are not desirous of quitting 
that particular sin. To ask God to forgive us, and then wish 
to do the same thing again is not good logic. To say that 
we are sorry, and that we want God to forgive us, with the 
intention of doing the same thing again is not good Chris¬ 
tianity. 

I attended a meeting once where some children on the 
platform were discussing the question of how to use some 
money they had. It was a children’s performance, and I 
was not particularly interested in what they were discussing, 
especially as it revolved itself around the question of whether 
they should buy an ambulance with the money, or erect a 
fence. I could see no connection between the two, and paid 
little attention. 

Then suddenly I woke up to what was going on. They 
were telling of a playground, as I remember it, on some 
high eminence with a very steep bank. At times the chil¬ 
dren would play too near the edge and roll over and down, 
breaking perhaps a leg or an arm. Now the question be¬ 
came clear to me. Should they buy an ambulance to take 
the maimed children to the hospital to be cared for, or 
should they put up a fence in order that no more children 
might fall down? It was soon made clear that the ambu¬ 
lance, while needed, was no real remedy. It was a fence 
that was most needed. 

God has provided both an ambulance and a fence for 
His children. Forgiveness of sin is the ambulance. It 
operates after the harm is done, and is a wonderful provision 
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to restore and heal. But it is not a complete answer to the 
problem. A fence is needed to keep us from falling. This 
is God’s permanent arrangement, and operates to prevent 
the fall. 

So we thank God for the ambulance. We have all needed 
it (it is wonderful), and we may still need it. We thank God 
it is there. But we also thank “Him that is able to keep you 
from falling , and to present you faultless before the presence 
of His glory with exceeding joy.” Jude 24. 

God’s blessed doctrine of sanctification has fallen into dis¬ 
repute with many because there are those who misinterpret 
and misuse it, and make extravagant and unwarranted 
claims about it. As with the doctrine of the second coming 
of Christ, the doctrine of sanctification, because of the 
excesses of a few, has been shunned by the many. This is 
unfortunate, for it is a valuable doctrine, and its acceptance 
would tend greatly toward the speedy end of the reign of sin. 

Sanctification is simply the result of the dedication to 
God of the entire man—body, soul, and spirit. (1 Thcs- 
salonians 5: 23.) It comes by giving of oneself to God, and 
by the rejection of all evil. It is conversion carried to com¬ 
pletion, giving up the world and accepting Christ. 

There are those who, in the name of the doctrine of sanc¬ 
tification, proclaim their own sinlessness. Beware of such. 
Only one who has not had a clear view of God will ever 
claim to be without sin. “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 1 John 1: 8. 
The nearer one comes to the Lord, the more clearly he will 
see his own sinfulness. When the prophet Isaiah was given 
a view of God, he also got a view of himself and cried out in 
anguish, “Woe is me! For I am undone; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people ol 
unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts. Then flew one of the seraphims unto me, having a 
live coal in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs 
from off the altar: and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, 
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Lo. this hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin purged.” Isaiah 6: 5-7. He who thinks 
he is without sin needs a new view of God and then he will 
see himself as he is. And even after the live coals have 
touched his lips he will not go around boasting. He will be 
meek and lowly of heart, and will not have much to say 
about his holiness. 

Because of the extravagant claims of those who have only 
an imperfect vision of the holy God, many have turned in 
disgust from the doctrine of victory over sin. This is un¬ 
fortunate, for the doctrine of sanctification is a vital part 
of God’s plan of salvation. As has been said above, forgive¬ 
ness does not exhaust God’s power to save. The Lord will 
never rest until He has produced a people that will show 
forth the graces of Him who has called them from darkness 
into His marvelous light. What God demanded of Adam 
and Eve in Eden, perfect obedience, He will see fulfilled in 
the remnant of His people who “keep the commandments of 
God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Revela¬ 
tion 12:17. 

Paul well sums up the true doctrine of sanctification 
when he says: “Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect: but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are be¬ 
fore, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” Philippians 3: 12-14. 

Paul did not claim to be perfect, or to have already at¬ 
tained—a claim which some make today. But he did 
“follow after.” He did “press toward the mark.” We would 
not claim to have surpassed Paul. 

But let no one forget the mark of the prize of our high 
calling. That mark is victory over sin. With Paul let us 
press on, let us follow after. 




In IIis daily life the Soil of mail felt the need of com 
mnnion, of counsel, of fellowship—a need that could be 

supplied only by the bather in heaven. 


















CHAPTER 8 


Prayer 

T HUS far we have not said anything about prayer or the 
study of the Scriptures, though these underlie all other 
experiences. We have waited until this time that we may 
have a better groundwork for understanding the real mean¬ 
ing and blessing of communion with God. 

Christ’s life on earth was a life of prayer. He had come 
down from heaven, from the throne of God. He was God. 
(John 1: 1-3.) Yet He prayed, and prayed earnestly and 
devotedly. Night after night He sought some secluded 
place where He could pour out His soul in supplication to 
the Father, and find the help and consolation which He 
needed for the work before Him. (Hebrews 5:7; Matthew 
5: 36-44.) Prayer to Him was more than a duty. It was 
His very life, more needful than daily food, more satisfying 
than a draft of cold water in a hot desert. Not as a matter 
of obligation did He pray to the Father. Neither did He 
merely pray as an example for us to follow. In His daily 
life He felt the need of communion, of counsel, of fellowship 
—a need that could be supplied only by the Father in 
heaven. To Him prayer was the breath of the soul, the 
open door to the unseen world, the key in the hand of faith 
that unlocked the storehouse of heaven’s treasure. 

We are persuaded that too many Christians consider 
prayer merely as a duty, and that they do not receive the 
blessing and satisfaction which they should from their 
prayer life. There must be a great blessing in prayer 
beyond what the ordinary Christian receives, or Christ 
would not so highly commend it. He spent nights in 
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prayer—time that could well have been used, that was 
needed, for rest and sleep. Christ found in communion 
with the Father that which amply recompensed Him for 
whatever loss He sustained physically. He returned from 
His night vigils refreshed and strengthened for the day’s 
work. He had in prayer a source of strength not dependent 
upon physical rest. He communed with God, and the Lord 
sustained Him. 

If Christ thus found strength in prayer and in communion 
with God, is it not the privilege of the Christian to follow 
the Master even in this? He who would follow Christ, he 
who would have the faith of Jesus, must follow Him to the 
place of prayer, to the heavenly mercy seat. Let prayer, as 
sweet incense, ascend from the heart of every sincere be¬ 
liever. God is near when we pray. 

Prayer is the Christian’s highest privilege. No higher joy 
is conceivable than communion with God. To be invited 
into the audience chamber of the Most High, and to enjoy 
fellowship with Him, is an experience than which none can 
be greater. And this privilege is for every believing soul re¬ 
gardless of position or rank. The Christian has been pro¬ 
vided a new and living way, through which he may enter 
into the holiest of all. This way Christ has consecrated for 
us. We need but follow Him. 

Prayer in its highest signification is communion. It is 
more than speaking; indeed, it may not be speaking at all. 
It is more than a monologue, in which we address God and 
walk away. Prayer is fellowship, communion, meditation. 
It is the deepest spiritual exercise of the soul. It is not 
merely a momentary expression of exaltation or need. It is 
not an occasional outburst of pleasing or reverent rhetoric. 
It is a life rather than an expression. 

Prayer may use words, and ordinarily docs use them. 
But it is not dependent on them, and goes deeper than 
spoken words. Let us repeat that prayer is more than 
monologue, more than a one-way communication. It is not 
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merely man speaking to God; it is also God speaking to man. 
Only thus can it be communion in the highest sense, for it 
should be remembered that in true communion there is 
interchange of thought, of experiences, of ideas. Yet many 
Christians consider prayer only as a pious exercise to be 
engaged in at stated intervals or when special needs arise, 
in which God is made acquainted with our condition, and 
an appeal is made for Him to come to our aid. 

As we grow in the Christian life, our prayers will more 
and more take the form of conversation with God. We will 
talk to Him as we do with a friend. He will reveal His 
love to us personally, and we will have the blessed assur¬ 
ance of His nearness. Our hearts will burn within us as He 
draws near to us as He did to Enoch of old. God will be¬ 
come our personal friend. This is true religion, and this is 
true prayer. 

Our prayers are music in the ears of God. As earthly 
fathers and mothers anxiously await the first signs of 
recognition on the part of the little one, as they are happy 
and rejoice over the first smile, so God rejoices over His 
own. As the mother goes down into the valley to bring the 
little one into the world, so God has gone down into the 
vallev to save His own. He knows the cost of a human soul, 

/ y 

and He knows its value. God has suffered, God has given, 
and God loves. And when the first prayer ascends to Him, 
God listens. He loves to hear the name “Father,” for has 
He not asked us so to address Him? 

Let no one think that God does not love to hear us pray. 
He does. He has given His all to save us, and when words of 
thankfulness ascend to the throne of God, His great Father 
heart rejoices. “He will rejoice over thee with joy; He will 
rest in His love, He will joy over thee with singing.” 
Zephaniah 3: 17. 

We make much of mother love, and rightly so. Might 
we not also make much of father love? Father may not say 
very much. His love for his boys and his pride in them may 
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not find voluble expression, but it may nevertheless be 
deep. And nothing makes father happier than when a 
young stalwart son steps up to him, puts his hands on his 
shoulders, and says, “Father, I want you to know that I 
appreciate what you have done for me. I haven’t said very 
much, but I want you to know that I love you.” Father’s 
response may not be very eloquent. He cannot find the 
right words for such an occasion. But as he turns away, his 
eyes are moist. It is the happiest day in his life. Someone is 
beginning to understand the cost of things, appreciating 
what he is doing. Who would not be proud to have such 
a son? 

Our Father in heaven feels the same way when we ad¬ 
dress Him and tell Him how much we appreciate what He 
is doing for us and how much we love Him. The last text 
quoted, “He will rejoice over thee with joy; He will rest in 
His love, He will joy over thee with singing,” reads in the 
margin: “He will be silent in His love, He will joy over thee 
with singing.” It is the same word that is used in other 
places where we are told to be silent, waiting for God. Here 
God says that He will be silent in His love. Wonderful 
picture. And who can measure the last statement: “He 
will joy over thee with singing?” 

There are times when words are inadequate. A great 
sorrow comes. Words of comfort are feeble. Friends use 
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them, but they and we feel that they are as sounding brass 
We want to be alone—either alone, or with someone who 
understands, one who does not talk, but who we know 
loves us and feels with us. And so silently two may sit to¬ 
gether, hand in hand, without a spoken word. Real sor¬ 
rows are too deep for words. 

So it is with joy. There are times when happiness is so 
overwhelming that tears seem more appropriate than 
laughter. Thus two can stand together, a little pressur of 
the hand being much more meaningful than a thousand 
words. Who has not experienced such? Those are the 
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supreme moments of life, when it seems that the cup is 
running over, and life can hold no more. 

This is the way God feels when a soul is born anew. He 
rests in His love. He rejoices with singing; He is silent in 
His love. All these things can be true, and they are true. 
The Lord is so overjoyed that the prophet uses the strongest 
expressions of human language to convey to us how He 
feels. Note them once more. “He will rejoice over thee 
with joy.” Make that personal. Our heavenly Father is 
just as happy as He can be over you. “He will rest in His 
love.” That also is addressed to you. The marginal read¬ 
ing states that “He will be silent in His love,” and therefore 
it gives that intimate touch of just two sitting together, 
supremely happy, too happy for words. “He will joy over 
thee with singing.” Also you should make this personal. 
God is so happy that He bursts out in song over you. We 
wish to be reverent, and have no thought of making the 
love of God common or cheap, but do not these expressions 
justify the idea that He really loves us, and that we, as well 
as He, may be happy in that love? 

May it truly be that our love for God will be more per¬ 
sonal, more real. If it is, communion with Him will be an 
experience of greater beauty and satisfaction. Under such 
conditions there will not be less praying, but more. There 
will be public prayers. There will be family prayers. But 
best of all, there will be seasons of communion with God, 
when we are alone with Him, and when He reveals Himself 
to us. From such seasons we will go forth strengthened and 
refreshed. Physical and mental weariness will be gone, and 
we will go forth unafraid to battle with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. We have one with us who is mighty and who 
will save. We need not fear. God loves us. 

This brings us to a consideration of what prayer really 
accomplishes. Does God change His mind when we pray? 
Does He do for us and for others what He would not have 
done had we not prayed? Are the laws of nature changed to 
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accommodate the man who prays? Is anything really 
accomplished by prayer, or is it merely a reflex influence on 
ourselves so that we are changed, and not much else? 
Are prayers of much use except as a kind of pious exercise? 
To be specific: We pray for the heathen in a far-off field. 
Does God now begin to get interested in these people when 
He was not interested in them before? Does He now do for 
them what He would not have done otherwise? In short, 
is prayer a kind of reminder to God that there are certain 
things that need His attention; and does He, after being 
reminded of this, begin in earnest to attend to the matter 
about which we ask? 

To many people prayer seems an absurdity in a world in 
which law reigns. Is not the universe guided by unerring 
and undeviating law? And is it reasonable to expect that 
God will set aside His laws or suspend them to please the 
fancy of such as wish Him to do something for them? To 
some it seems the height of folly to ask God to do this, and 
absurd for Him to humor them in this delusion. To such, 
prayer is a delusion and a fallacy. 

Answer to prayer does not necessarily involve the abro¬ 
gation or suspension of a law any more than a miracle does. 
We are face to face every day with what to some may seem a 
suspension of law, but which is merely the invocation of a 
higher law. An airplane soars over our heads. By all laws 
known a thousand years ago, it ought to fall to the ground; 
in fact, it ought never to have risen. But a higher law is 
invoked, and behold the airplane is held up by that which 
to our forefathers would be a miracle, but which we now 
know is another of God’s laws not heretofore known. By 
the same token we send the human voice thousands of 
miles over land and sea. We take a picture in London 
this morning, and before night it appears in the Los 
Angeles papers. We push a button in Washington, D. C., 
and machinery is set in motion in San Francisco. We start 
the illumination of a world’s fair by the light which left a 
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certain star forty years before. We intercept a beam of light, 
and doors are opened by hands unseen. Everywhere we 
are surrounded by apparent violation of law, which in 
reality is only the invocation of a higher law, as undeviating 
and inviolable as are all the laws of nature. 

What we see today in science and invention should make 
our faith in God and in prayer stronger. If my friend a 
thousand miles away can hear my voice, may not the God 
of heaven also hear me though He is far away? Shall He 
that made the ear not hear? If man can weigh the stars a 
million light-years away, may not the Creator be able to 
weigh my actions? If man by the pressing of a button can 
set in motion and control machinery aggregating thou¬ 
sands of horsepower many miles distant, may not our 
Maker at a distance set in operation forces that will ac¬ 
complish His will? To our simple minds these do not seem 
impossible; and, granting the existence of a God, they seem 
highly probable. 

We do not, therefore, think it necessary for God to vio¬ 
late any law to accomplish His purpose. Rather, from all 
analogy we must believe that He merely invokes a higher 
law to effect His purpose. That we may not be able to 
prove this contention in all cases does not vitiate the state¬ 
ment, unless it can be shown that all laws are now known. 
Not until scientists can assure us that there are no laws yet 
to be discovered, can the condition be invalidated. But a 
scientist would be the last man to make such a claim. He, 
of all men, knows how little we know as yet of the laws of 
nature. When men from day to day show how the seem¬ 
ingly impossible can be done, and with the vast field before 
us as yet unexplored, it behooves all of us to be humble and 
not make any claims as to what God cannot do. 

Does God change His mind when we pray? We cannot 
believe that He does. He who knows the end from the be¬ 
ginning does not need any information which we may give 
Him regarding the conduct of His work. His wisdom has 
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laid the plans that are best, His foreknowledge takes account 
even of our prayers before they are uttered, and His all- 
seeing eye guides in the affairs of men and nations to ac¬ 
complish His will. He who dwells in eternity knows 
neither haste nor delay. The decrees of Him to whom the 
past, the present, and the future are all alike, are executed 
on time, every contingency is foreseen and provided for, 
and every prayer is weighed and apportioned its place. 
There is no emergency with the Lord. 

Some will now be ready to say that, after all, prayer does 
not accomplish anything. If it does not change God’s plans, 
if it docs not change God, it really does nothing. This is a 
hasty conclusion. Prayer does change things. Prayer does 
move the arm of the Almighty. Prayer does enable God to 
do what He could not do before. It moves mountains. 

But is not this a contradiction? No, it is perfectly logical. 
Let us consider this matter. A father wishes to give his son 
an education. He selects the school, and furnishes the 
money. But the son does not wish an education. He wants 
to be free to choose his own life. The father grieves, but 
there is nothing he can do about it. Indeed, he could force 
the boy to enter school, but even then he could not give him 
an education unless the boy should show a willingness to co¬ 
operate. So the boy leaves home, and the father’s hopes 
are frustrated. 

But after some years the boy comes to himself. He now 
sees where he made his mistake, and he is happy to have the 
privilege of gaining an education. The father is overjoyed. 
He is now enabled to do what he would have done years 
ago, but could not do because the son refused to co-operate. 
The father has not changed his mind. He was willing all 
along to help the son whenever the youth was ready. The 
change in the son made no change in the father, but made 
possible the putting into operation of the plan which the 
father had laid many years ago. 

So it is with God. He has His plan for every life. We 
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refuse to co-operate with Him, and God is unable to do some 
things which He would be very happy to do. So He waits. 
Then we come to ourselves. We become willing, and this 
willingness makes it possible for God to do what He would 
have done long before if we had been ready. The Lord does 
not suddenly change His mind because we pray. But our 
prayer sets forces in motion that God has in reserve for just 
such an occasion. Prayer does not change God’s mind or 
purpose, but it does move the arm of the Almighty. Now 
He can work. Prayer releases power. Prayer does mighty 
things. It is a matter of regret that we do not realize as we 
should the privilege that is ours in prayer. If we did, we 
would be found more often upon our knees. 

We would say that prayer first and foremost influences 
the one who prays, and opens his mind to the possibilities 
before him in the matter in which he is interested. This, 
however, is not enough. If this were all, it would only be a 
kind of mental gymnastics that might do the soul some good, 
but only in a limited way. 

Prayer releases power, both Godward and manward. 
The Lord furnishes power according to man’s need and his 
capacity to use it, as indicated by his faith. “According to 
your faith” is a Biblical expression, and also a profound 
truth. After a barrel is filled with water, it is of little use to 
attempt to pour more into it. It can hold just so much and 
no more. So it is with men’s lives. They can hold just so 
much, and the only way that any more can be poured in is 
to increase the capacity. This, however, can be done. Our 
faith can grow, and our capacity can be increased. The 
apostles prayed, “Increase our faith.” Luke 17: 5. As our 
faith increases, our capacity for use by God increases, and 
He is enabled to do more correspondingly. The limitation 
to our usefulness lies not in God’s giving, but in our ca¬ 
pacity to receive. We are to receive of God’s fulness and 
grace. (John 1: 16.) “It pleased the Father that in Him 
[Christ] should all fullness dwell;” and in Him did dwell 
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“all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” Colossians 1: 19; 
2:9. The apostle expresses the same wish for all of us: 

“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to com¬ 
prehend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the 
fullness of God. Now unto Him that is able to do exceed¬ 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without 
end. Amen.” Ephesians 3: 17-21. 

The Lord’s desire is “that ye might be filled with all the 
fulness of God.” Verse 19. Christ had that fullness, and 
God wants us to have it. But if this is to be fulfilled, wc 
must greatly enlarge our capacity, which means that wc 
must greatly enlarge our faith. And as our faith is enlarged, 
so also the works that we shall do will be enlarged. “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do; because I go unto My Father.” John 14: 12. 

Let these words sink deeply into the mind and the con¬ 
sciousness: “Filled with all the fullness of God.” God wants 
me, wants you, wants all of us to be filled with all the fullness 
of God! Can we hold it? It seems entirely too much. Yet 
we are to remember that He “is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us.” Ephesians 3: 20. And this 
statement is made immediately following that which men¬ 
tions our being filled with all the fullness of God. It is our 
duty to give these words our earnest study. Let the reader 
not fail to do this. 

The subject of being filled with the fullness of God is 
closely connected to that of prayer. If prayer ever is to 
accomplish anything, it must be through the ministration 
of such as are filled with the power of God, and this power 
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is released through prayer. It is selfish for a Christian to 
pray for himself only. He must ever have others in mind. 
And his prayers for others must include a willingness on his 
part to do, to give, and to sacrifice. With such a one God 
will work. With such a one He can do great things. 
Reserves of power will be released that may mean the con¬ 
version of thousands. This is what prayer can accomplish. 




Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my strength, 

and my Redeemer.” Psahn 19: 14. 













CHAPTER 9 


Meditation 


S OMEONE has said that meditation is the better part ol 
prayer. We believe this to be correct. But not many 
Christians combine prayer and meditation as they should. 
To them the speaking part of prayer is definite, something 
done at a certain time, and finished in a few minutes. Often 
the public prayer at divine service is taken as an example, 
when set phrases are repeated, the same requests are made, 
and the prayer closes with “Amen.” After this the exercise 
is ended and other activities are engaged in. At times 
prayers are learned by heart to be repeated year after year 
with no special thought as to their meaning, though ordi¬ 
narily they contain much of beauty and worth. These 
habits tend to convey the idea that prayer is mostly speak¬ 
ing, and that meditation, which is the better part of prayer, 
is not vital. 

It must be admitted that meditation is not as definite as 
prayer. There are no words to repeat, and there is no set 
frame of thought. The mind is likely to wander and is apt 
to occupy itself with thoughts that are not in keeping with 
that which is sacred and noble. Thus meditation, in the 
mind of many, is connected with the abstract and in¬ 
tangible, and is considered impractical and to some extent 
visionary. To them it seems related to daydreaming, and 
hence is not in favor with “practical” Christians. 

Some people feel about meditation as many of the hea¬ 
then feel about Christian prayer. To the heathen it is a 
strange sight to see a Christian on his knees praying as 
though he were addressing a person when, as far as can be 
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seen, nobody is there. Yet the Christian with closed eyes is 
earnestly petitioning One, whom he believes can hear him, 
to come to his rescue. The heathen looks on in wonder at 
such conduct. To him it seems much more sensible to take 
a piece of wood or stone to represent his god, and address it 
as though it could hear. At least, it serves to concentrate 
and hold the mind, and something real seems to be accom¬ 
plished. 

Some people have never practiced the art of meditation, 
and they are confused and bewildered. They cannot stay 
their minds upon God. They cannot concentrate their 
thoughts upon that which is sacred. They arc “active” 
Christians who have never learned to sit still. They seldom 
take the place of Mary, but, like busy Martha, are impa¬ 
tient over the fact that anyone can think that Christianity 
is anything but activity. 

In these days men are getting farther and farther away 
from thinking and meditation. They have more leisure 
than formerly, for the hours of labor, especially in the trades, 
are getting fewer and fewer. They have more time on their 
hands than their forefathers ever dreamed of. This, how¬ 
ever, does not mean that they have more, or take more, 
time for thought. The whole tendency of modern life is 
not favorable to thinking. Anything that takes much 
thought is taboo. A theater performance must not draw 
too heavily upon the thinking powers of the people if it is 
to draw at the box office. A musical program must not be 
too heavy or it will be a failure. Movies must be made to 
entertain and not to educate. A lecture must be both short 
and entertaining, or the lecturer will have abundant time 
for meditation. Nothing of any kind must be “heavy.” 
Thinking is not in style. 

Popular sports and recreation are in many respects be¬ 
coming mere entertainments where many people watch a 
few individuals take violent exercise, rather than engage in 
the game themselves. A dozen athletes entertain a hundred 
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thousand spectators. This is called sport. Showmanship 
counts heavilv in these exhibitions. More and more men 
are getting to the point where they like to sit down and have 
someone perform for them. Anything that taxes the mind 
or body is unpopular. It is almost an unknown thing that 
a man should spend an evening with himself by his own 
choice. In some quarters he would be considered queer. 

Both the old and the young are alike in this matter. 
There was a time when the family gathered about the fire¬ 
side and spent the evening together. This is now quite 
largely a relic of the past. Few, indeed, are the evenings 
that the ordinary family spends together. In many house¬ 
holds the great question is, who is to have the family car! 
When that is settled, the family problem is out of the way for 
the night. Those who get the car are soon traveling on their 
way; the others play a game of cards or go to sleep. This is 
the way many families live today. 

This same spirit has affected the church. “Activity” is 
the watchword everywhere. Every moment of every day, 
of every week, of every month, of every year, is filled to 
overflowing with work. There is not a moment to spare. 
Emphasis upon results rather than upon character has 
lowered the Christian standard. To be a good promoter 
has become a requisite to holding many a church office. 
But where, in the wide world, is to be found the quiet, 
sweet hour of communion? Where, if Christ were here, 
would He find a home where peace and contentment pre¬ 
vail, where time would be taken to sit at His feet, where He 
could feel at home and not out of touch with the times? 

Thank God, there are yet 7,000 in Israel who have not 
bowed their knees to the modern god of busyness, who 
have not forgotten that there remains a rest to the children 
of God, who yet possess their souls in the spirit of quietness. 
These are the salt of the earth. They remember the follow¬ 
ing statement in the word of God: “In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence shall be 
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your strength.” “And the work of righteousness shall be 
peace; and the effect of righteousness quietness and assur¬ 
ance for ever.” “He that believeth shall not make haste.” 
Isaiah 30: 15; 32: 17; 28: 16. 

It seems impossible to connect Christ with the spirit of 
modern times, restless and impatient as it is. We think of 
Him as having an air of quietness about Him—of assurance, 
of unhurried dignity—which is quite uncommon in these 
days. At times we wonder how He would relate Himself to 
some of the modern methods of church endeavor. What 
would He do were He asked to organize some promotion 
scheme for the glory of the kingdom? How would He relate 
Himself to modern methods of raising money for worthy 
church purposes? Would Jesus stand by, looking quietly at 
the scene; or would He take a scourge and drive out those 
that buy and sell? Or would He suggest the method of tithe 
paying as at once simple and dignified and in keeping with 
the gospel plan? We have no doubt but that He would 
recommend the latter. He did so when on earth. (Mat¬ 
thew 23: 23.) We can imagine Jesus saying about some of 
the more up-to-date methods of raising money: “My 
Father is not so poor that such methods need be resorted to. 
There is a better way. Search the Scriptures, and you will 
find it.” 

Were Christ here now, would He consume time in medi¬ 
tation, or would He be so busy that He could not allow for 
it? All that we can judge by is what He did when He was 
here before. His days were filled with deeds of mercy and 
love. He did much preaching, and He also took time to in¬ 
struct the disciples. It would seem that there was not a 
moment to spare. But prayer and meditation were so 
necessary to His existence, that when there was no other 
time available, He deprived Himself of sleep to pray. 
(Mark 1:32-35.) Hence we find Him night after night 
alone with God in some mountain retreat or in some deso¬ 
late place, anywhere that He could be alone. We could 
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have no greater evidence of the need of prayer than the 
example of the Master. There were times when He could 
not get away from the disciples; yet even under such cir¬ 
cumstances He was often alone. Note this: “It came to pass, 
as He was alone praying, His disciples were with Him.” 
Luke 9:18. How could He be alone praying, and yet the 
disciples be with Him? We do not know; but in some way 
He managed to be alone. 

In these night seasons Jesus was in communion with the 
Father. There were many things which they wanted to 
talk over together. There were plans for the following day 
and the days to come. Christ had willingly laid aside the 
independent use of His divinity, and was as dependent upon 
God as we are. He had to study as we study, and had to 
learn as we learn. Of Himself He could do nothing. This 
He states very plainly. “I can of Mine own self do nothing: 
as I hear, I judge: and My judgment is just; because I seek 
not Mine own will, but the will of the Father which hath 
sent Me.” John 5: 30. On another occasion Jesus said, 
“When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye 
know that I am He, and that I do nothing of Myself; but 
as My Father hath taught Me, I speak these things.” Then 
He added, “He that sent Me is with Me: the Father hath 
not left Me alone; for I do always those things that please 
Him.” John 8: 28, 29. 

These words are worthy of consideration. Jesus spoke the 
things which the Father had taught Him. He always 
pleased the Father. “The Son can do nothing of Himself, 
but what He seeth the Father do: for what things soever He 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” John 5:19. 

The harmony between the Father and the Son was com¬ 
plete. Whatever Jesus saw the Father do, He did likewise. 
“For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all 
things that Himself doeth: and He will show Him greater 
works than these, that ye may marvel.” Verse 20. Are we 
mistaken when we believe that the Father and the Son 
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A little season alone with God each day, to pray and medi¬ 
tate on spiritual things, is time very well spent. 
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talked things over as they communed in the mountains, that 
it was there that the Father showed Him all things, and 
that it was there that He received guidance for the coming 
dav? We believe that at such times Jesus received help and 
information as to what He would meet, and what He was 
to do and say. If Jesus took upon Himself humanity, if He 
of Himself could do nothing, would He not need to get His 
information as we may get it? We need not be in doubt con¬ 
cerning this. Jesus says, “I have not spoken of Myself; 
but the Father which sent Me, He gave Me a command¬ 
ment, what I should say, and what I should speak. And I 
know that His commandment is life everlasting: whatsoever 
I speak therefore, even as the Father said unto Me, so I 
speak.” John 12: 49, 50. 

How illuminating these words are! Jesus did not speak of 
Himself. He says: “The Father gave Me a command¬ 
ment, what I should say, and what I should speak.” “As 
the Father said unto Me, so I speak.” These orders were 
not given Him when He was in heaven. He did not need 
them there. They were given Him on earth. Day by day, 
or perhaps rather, night by night, He received His orders 
from above. The Father not only told Him what to say, but 
showed Him, so there could be no doubt as to what was 
meant or what He was to do. The Son therefore did 
“nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do: for 
what things soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son like¬ 
wise.” John 5: 19. 

This throws great light upon Jesus’ prayer life. His 
prayers were communion in the highest sense. They were 
conversation, perhaps, more than formal utterances. Jesus 
Himself did not speak all the time He was praying. For, 
be it remembered again, prayer is not monologue. God 
spoke to Him, and showed Him what He needed to see and 
know. Christ could not live without this communion. He 
would not know what to say. We say this reverently. Day 
by day, and night by night, He received His orders from on 
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high. He was told what was before Him. He was told 
what He would meet; and when He came face to face with a 
situation, He was ready. Nothing took Him by surprise. 
He was already acquainted with the problem. He knew, 
for the Father had both told Him and shown Him. 

Thus it may be with us. Meditation added to prayer will 
change our whole attitude toward prayer and make it of 
practical value. 

It needs to be emphasized that such experiences will not 
come to those who rush into the presence of God and rush 
out again. A life of communion takes time. There are 
those who will not understand this, to whom such reflections 
as we here make are meaningless. But there are others who 
will understand. There are those who will enter into com¬ 
munion with God, who will experience to a greater or lesser 
degree what it means to have fellowship with God. They 
will be able to say, “Truly our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with His Son Jesus Christ.” 1 John 1: 3. 

If there are such possibilities before the children of God, 
is it not strange that more do not avail themselves of the 
privileges granted? Fellowship with God, communion with 
the Almighty! What could be higher or greater! There is 
no greater height. 

Let the reader make a personal application of the truths 
here stated. Not only is communion with God possible, but 
we are invited to take advantage of it. May it be that after 
we have prayed, lo these many years, God might wish to 
have a word with us? May it be that there have been times 
already in our experience when God would have liked to 
whisper a word to us? But just as God was about to speak, 
we said “Amen,” and walked off. We were done. We had 
said our prayers, and we thought there was nothing more 
to do. May it be that as God wanted to speak to Samuel of 
old (1 Samuel 3: 1-10), so there will be times when He 
would speak with us? If that should be the case, it would be 
well to give God the opportunity. Have we not been told 
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to wait for God? Are we, therefore, to “ring off” when we 
have said what we want, or is there a better way? Here is 
the advice God gives. “My soul shall be satisfied as with 
marrow and fatness; and my mouth shall praise Thee with 
joyful lips: when I remember Thee upon my bed, and medi¬ 
tate on Thee in the night watches.” Psalm 63: 5, 6. 
“Stand in awe, and sin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be still. Selah.” Psalm 4: 4. “My 
soul, wait thou in silence for God only; for my expectation 
is from him.” Psalm 62: 5, A. S. V. “My soul waiteth in 
silence for God only: from Him cometh my salvation.” 
Verse 1, A. S. V. 

The first text says that we are to commune with our own 
hearts upon our beds, and the statement is added that we 
are to be still. To commune with our own hearts means 
that we are to think things through, to consider, meditate. 
And then we are to be still. How often this same thought 
occurs, that we are to be silent before God! “Be still, and 
know that I am God.” Psalm 46: 10. “Be silent, O all 
flesh, before the Lord.” Zechariah 2:13. “The Lord is in 
His holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before Him.” 
Habakkuk 2: 20. 

The third text says that we are to wait in silence for God. 
David evidently had experience in waiting for the Lord. 
He says, “Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, and He 
shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.” 
Psalm 27: 14. Why should David say that we are to wait on 
the Lord, and why should he repeat, “Wait, I say, on the 
Lord,” unless he believed that God had something to com¬ 
municate to us? Out of the depths David cried unto the 
Lord. He had sinned, but he was repentant. “I wait for 
the Lord,” he said, “my soul doth wait, and in His word do 
I hope. My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning.” Psalm 130: 5, 6. He felt that the 
waters had come unto the soul, and that he was sinking 
deeper and deeper. Says he, “I am weary of my crying: my 
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throat is dried: mine eyes fail while I wait for my God.” 
Psalm 69: 3. But at last he finds rest. “Rest in the Lord,” 
he says, or as the margin has it, “Be silent to the Lord, and 
wait patiently for Him.” Psalm 37: 7. This is the same 
statement, practically, as appears in Psalm 62: 5, A. S. V.: 
“My soul, wait thou in silence for God only.” 

Might it not be well for us to explore the realm of silence? 
God is there; for it is there that we are to wait for Him. In 
the Scriptures quoted we are admonished to commune with 
God, to wait for Him; and we are promised that if we do 
this, He will be gracious unto us. We have not done much 
waiting for God. We have prayed to Him, and walked 
away. Why not let us add meditation to our prayers? 
“Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, and He shall 
strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.” Psalm 
27: 14. 

If there is someone we love, we do not consider it an 
onerous duty to seek his company, to associate with him, 
and to converse with him; but it is a pleasure, a privilege, 
and an opportunity much sought after. The word “duty” 
does not fit into such relationship, much less “onerous duty.” 
So it is with prayer. It is an opportunity, a privilege, and a 
pleasure. Mary did not do much talking when she was 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. She listened. And she was 
happy. She had chosen the good part that should not be 
taken away from her. Jesus commended her. (Luke 10: 42.) 
She was having the same privilege which was given to the 
boy Samuel when the Lord wanted to commune with him. 
“The Lord came, and stood, and called as at other times, 
Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel answered, Speak; for Thy 
servant heareth.” 1 Samuel 3: 10. After this the Lord 
spoke to Samuel repeatedly. We are told that “the Lord 
appeared again in Shiloh: for the Lord revealed Himself to 
Samuel in Shiloh by the word of the Lord.” 1 Samuel 3:21. 

No one is to draw the conclusion from what has been said 
that we are not to speak when we pray. We are merely 
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stressing the fact that we ought not to do all the talking, 
that we also ought to do some listening. And we are sug¬ 
gesting that listening may be as important as talking. As 
God invites us to come to Him, as He invites us to make our 
wants known to Him, so He also invites us to be still, to 
listen. We should do one as well as the other. 

We invite the reader to add meditation to his prayer. 
When you pray tonight do not say, “Amen,” and then shut 
off the conversation. Spend a little time quietly in thinking, 
in meditating, and God will come near. You are commun¬ 
ing with your own soul and with God. Peace, quietness, 
rest, and blessing will come to you. Try it. 

I am assured that we make our prayers too impersonal 
and too formal. Why not begin to talk with God rather 
than to Him? Why not pour out our hearts to God as to a 
friend? Why not get away from the formal, set way in 
which we are wont to address God, and speak to Him as to 
a friend? Why not get away from the peculiar intonation 
used by certain clergymen in public prayers, and just talk 
with God? The solemn tone of voice may be appropriate 
in formal divine worship, but let no one use the preaching 
voice in private devotion. Be natural. Speak natural. 
Speak to God as with a friend. Talk things over with Him. 

Abraham was a friend of God. (James 2: 23.) Note how 
he conversed, even argued, with God in one of his most 
effective prayers. 

God was about to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and so 
informed Abraham. He told him that the cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrah was great, and that He was going down to see 
about it. (Genesis 18: 20-22.) In common, human lan¬ 
guage God talked with Abraham, and gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity to intercede for the city—doubtless the very thing 
the Lord wanted him to do. And so, while the two angels 
went on their way, the Lord tarried with Abraham to give 
him time to react. 

Abraham’s reaction was prompt. “Wilt Thou also de- 
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stroy the righteous with the wicked? Peradventure there be 
fifty righteous within the city: wilt thou also destroy and 
not spare the place for the fifty righteous that are therein? 
That be far from thee to do after this manner, to slay the 
righteous with the wicked: and that the righteous should 
be as the wicked, that be far from thee: Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” Verses 23-25. 

Note how Abraham argued with God. He told the Lord 
that it would be unlike Him to kill the righteous with the 
wicked. “That be far from Thee, . . .” he said, “Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?” Verse 25. He 
reminded God that it would not be befitting Him to kill 
all alike—as though He needed to be reminded. Abraham 
believed he had a good argument, that he had really put 
God in a dilemma, and that the Lord must hear his prayer. 
God appeared convinced, and Abraham won his point. 

Abraham had succeeded in getting God to promise that 
He would not destroy the city if there were fifty righteous 
in it. Emboldened by this, he pressed his case. If God 
would not destroy it for fifty, would He destroy it for 
forty-five? Abraham was not sure, but he bethought him¬ 
self of an argument. If God would not destroy it for the 
sake of fifty, He surely would not destroy it for the sake of 
five. And so instead of using the number forty-five, he said, 
“Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty righteous: 
wilt thou destroy all the city for lack of five?” Abraham 
was sure he had God in a corner, for if He would not de¬ 
stroy the city for the sake of fifty, He would certainly not 
do it for the sake of five. God answered, “If I find there 
forty and five, I will not destroy it.” Verse 28. 

If God would not destroy it for the sake of five—and 
God had committed Himself to that—He would not de¬ 
stroy for the sake of another five. And God says, “I will 
not do it for forty’s sake.” Verse 29. 

Thus Abraham continued talking with God, lowering the 
number from forty to thirty, to twenty, and to ten. An 
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application. 

There are those who would not consider this experience 
prayer. But prayer it was. Abraham was talking with God, 
arguing, persuading, pleading. He talked with Him as 
with a friend, and we believe—we say it reverently—that 
God enjoyed it. He stayed behind just to have a talk with 
Abraham and to give him a chance to intercede. That God 
saw through Abraham’s argument need not be doubted. 
But evidendy the Lord enjoyed watching the patriarch 
present his arguments in the best possible way as would be 
most effective. “And the Lord went His way, as soon as He 
had left communing with Abraham.” Verse 33. He had 
paused to talk with Abraham, and as soon as He was done, 
He passed on. 

To our minds this is one of the most beautiful and signifi¬ 
cant stories in the whole Bible. It shows the human side ot 
God, it shows His desire to commune with man, and it tells 
us how to talk with God. We can learn much from it. 




“As newborn babes, desire the sincere milk of the Word, that ye 

may grow thereby.’’ i Peter 2: 2. 











CHAPTER 10 


“That Ye May Grow” 

T HE LORD tells us: “As newborn babes, desire the sin¬ 
cere milk of the Word, that ye may grow thereby.” 
1 Peter 2: 2. 

Having taken the seven steps heretofore enumerated, 
the repentant sinner is now a member of the kingdom of 
God and belongs to the heavenly family. He has become “a 
new creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new. And all things are of God.” 2 Corinthians 
5: 17, 18. 

About all a recently born babe can do is to accept the 
food given it. This is a natural procedure, for nature has 
provided it with an appetite; and if it is long deprived of 
food, it will vigorously make its wants known. Should it 
fail to do so, there would be cause for alarm. 

It is of this natural desire for food that our text speaks. 
The converted person, as the newborn babe, should have a 
natural desire for spiritual food—here called “the sincere 
milk of the Word.” If the Christian is normal, he will have 
this desire. If he lacks it, immediate steps should be taken 
to rectify this abnormal condition. No babe can long sur¬ 
vive without food; no Christian can long remain strong and 
vigorous without spiritual nourishment. 

These conditions make the study of the Bible not merely 
highly commendable, but in reality a matter of life and 
death. If feeding on the word of God is to the follower of 
Christ what milk is to the babe, no Christian can prosper 
and be in spiritual health without a daily portion of hea¬ 
venly manna. To omit the sincere milk of the Word makes 
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for stunted growth, and is the cause of many maladies re¬ 
sulting from lowered spiritual resistance. Nothing is more 
pathetic than to see an undernourished and sickly child. 
Past wars and famines have produced many such pitiful 
cases. Our hearts have gone out in sympathy to the starv¬ 
ing, and praiseworthy efforts have been made to ameliorate 
conditions. And, thank God, much has been done. 

But spiritual undernourishment is as fatal as lack of daily 
bread. And it is far more inexcusable. For in many, if not 
most, cases it is self-imposed starvation, famishing in the 
midst of plenty. For we have not yet come to the place 
where we are deprived of the Word. We are still in the 
midst of an abundance of spiritual food. We need only to 
reach out to obtain it. 

The Christian who, by God’s grace, has manfully battled 
his way through obstacles until he at last stands on vantage 
ground, will have found that Satan has contested every step 
of the way. But the follower of Christ has emerged vic¬ 
torious and stands free in Christ. Nevertheless, let him be¬ 
ware; for Satan, though defeated, does not give up. The 
enemy still has a mighty weapon in reserve, and unless the 
Christian is alert and active, he may yet be the loser. 

The evil one knows that he may yet succeed by hindering 
the Christian from obtaining daily supplies of needed 
nourishment for the soul. This nourishment is obtained 
through prayer, meditation, and study of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. These all come under the general heading of com¬ 
munion with God. In our study of the Holy Scriptures God 
speaks to us and points out our duties and privileges. In 
prayer we address the Most High and commune with Him. 
In meditation we think things through with God and attune 
our hearts to His will. If Satan can hinder us in any of 
these exercises, he will probably win the final battle. Let 
us consider Bible study. 

We have already pointed out the need of studying God’s 
word. But more should be said, for study of the Word lies 
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at the foundation of true growth in Christ. Peter stresses 
this when he savs that the converted ones should desire the 
sincere milk of the Word, “thatye may grow thereby .” 1 Peter 
2: 2. This shows that study of the Holy Scriptures is essen¬ 
tial for growth in spiritual things. And growth is necessary 
if we are ever to “grow up into Him in all things, which is 
the head, even Christ” (Ephesians 4: 15), and come to the 
“knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, that we 
henceforth be no more children.” Verses 13, 14. 

There is so much reading matter in the world today that 
it is utterly impossible for a man to keep up with all of it. 
It becomes necessary to choose not only between the good 
and the bad, but to select what is best and most necessary 
among the good. It is possible to refrain from all that is 
evil in literature, to read and study only that which is 
elevating and of worth, and yet come short of God’s intent. 
To be busy with that which is good and noble in itself, and 
at the same time to neglect the Bible, is to fail in that which 
is most essential. 

We most earnestly counsel the Christian to give first at¬ 
tention to the Holy Scriptures, and let all else be secondary. 
Read the easier and more readily appropriated parts of 
God’s word first, and then gradually turn to the harder por¬ 
tions. Which parts are easy and which are hard, must be 
left largely for each individual to decide. Both the account 
of the creation in the Old Testament and John’s story of 
Christ in the New may be said to be “easy,” yet there are 
no more profound words anywhere. The Psalms and the 
historical books of the Old Testament can be read by all 
Christians with profit, as well as the prophet Isaiah, and the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles in the New. In recom¬ 
mending these books, we are not discounting any of the 
other books, for we believe that all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God and is profitable. 

It is, indeed, hazardous for any one to attempt to deci le 
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for any one else which books of the Bible should be read 
first, and which later. In the last analysis it must be a mat¬ 
ter of personal choice. The chief thing is for the new con¬ 
vert to begin immediately to feed on the Word, to read for 
himself, and to assimilate and understand what he reads. 
This is absolutely necessary to spiritual growth. 

We shall consider prayer and meditation together, as 
they are most closely associated and should not be separated. 
In fact, prayer may be meditation, and meditation may be 
prayer. They are two forms of communion, and one may 
readily blend into the other. 

We ordinarily think of prayer as addressing God, as 
speaking to Him and making our wants known to Him. Wc 
are correct in this; but it should not be forgotten that God 
has more in mind. He would like to have our prayers be¬ 
come communion, conversation, and not a monologue in 
which we do all the talking. He desires that we talk things 
over with Him as we do with a friend. And this makes 
prayer ever so much more real. 

Here is where prayer and meditation blend. We ap¬ 
proach God with reverence in our usual manner. Having 
made our wants known in a few words, we do not say, 
“Amen,” and close the interview. We reverently wait in 
silence, as the psalmist has said: “My soul, wait thou in 
silence for God only.” Psalm 62: 5, American Standard 
Version. “My soul is silent unto God.” Verse 1, A. S. V., 
margin. 

This reference to silence does not mean that we are to 
attempt to refrain from thinking, as if waiting for some 
mysterious voice to speak to us. It is rather the experience 
of which David speaks when he says: “My soul shall be 
satisfied . . . when I remember Thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on Thee in the night watches.” Psalm 63: 5, 6. 
It is the same experience of which he says, “Commune with 
your own heart upon your bed, and be still” Psalm 4: 4. 

This means, then, that after we have prayed as we usually 
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do, we are to spend some time in meditation. Thus we 
commune with our own hearts, we think things through, we 
meditate, and we talk things over with God. We say, 
'“Lord, I fear that I did not do my best today. It seems to 
me that I did some foolish things that I shouldn’t have 
done.” And quickly the words come back in our own con¬ 
sciousness: “I am sure I did. I should have done differ¬ 
ently.” Thus we proceed in silence, doing what David 
says—communing with our own hearts by meditating. But 
this communing may be the better part of prayer. And 
David said that in doing this his soul became satisfied. 
(Psalm 63: 5, 6.) 

Let the Christian try this. Do not neglect the usual 
prayer in the usual manner. But to this prayer add medita¬ 
tion. Be still, wait for God, talk with Him, open your heart 
to Him as to a friend, and your soul will be satisfied. 

.And so, dear friend, you have taken the steps necessary 
to find God. In prayer and meditation you are now led into 
the very audience chamber of the Most High. No higher 
bliss is possible. May God grant you to go all the way to 
Him and with Him, and in prayer and meditation enter 
with “boldness . . . into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 
by a new and living way, which He hath consecrated for us, 
through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” Hebrews 10: 
19, 20. 




jbea^i Reader: 


- We trust you have enjoyed 

reading this little book. If 
you would like to receive 
more literature on kindred Bible topics, or 
desire to take a Bible Correspondence 
Course, just fill in the blank below and 
mail to us. We have made arrangements 
for this Bible Correspondence Course to be 
furnished free to our readers. The only 
cost will be the postage necessary to return 
your lessons. Thousands are now enjoying 
this course in home Bible study. 


To the SOUTHERN PUBLISHING ASS'N 

Box 59, NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 



Please send me, without obligation on my part, literature 
in which you think I would be interested. 



1 would like to enroll in your Bible Correspondence 
School with the understanding that no charge is to be 
made for this service. 
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